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Letter  of  Transmittal 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  WELFARE 

Harrisburg 

September  15,  193tt. 

Honorable  George  H.  Earle,  Governor, 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

The  Capitol, 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  accordance  with  the  Administrative  Code  of  the  Common- 
wealth, I have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  herewith,  the  Ninth 
Biennial  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Welfare. 

The  chaotic,  barbaric  and  archaic  conditions  which  existed  in 
virtually  every  State-owned  institution  at  the  beginning  of  your  Ad- 
ministration have  been  definitely  removed. 

Transformation  of  the  Commonwealth  s twenty-nine  hospitals 
and  penal  and  correctional  institutions  from  medieval  facilities  to 
modern  accommodations  for  the  mentally  ill,  the  sick  and  those  in 
custodial  care,  was  accomplished  by  your  insistence  upon  a vast 
institutional  building  and  expansion  program. 

The  Secretary  of  Welfare  is  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  inter- 
nal and  external  administrative  functions  and  responsibilities  of  his 
Department  have  been  expanded  and  immeasureably  improved. 

Through  your  sympathetic  understanding  of  humanity’s  prob- 
lems, the  Department  has  been  enabled  to  provide  decades  of  wel- 
fare in  four  years.  There  can  be  no  better  tribute  to  your 
Administration  than  that  fact.  No  previous  Administration  ever  ap- 
proached the  record  of  improvement  attained  in  the  last  four  years. 

Details  of  the  Department  of  Welfare’s  accomplishments  bene- 
ficial to  thousands  of  Pennsylvanias  through  elevating  the  standards 
of  care  and  treatment  of  the  Commonwealth’s  wards,  are  described 
in  detail  in  the  pages  following. 

Respectfully, 


Secretary  of  Welfare. 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 
in  2016 


https://archive.org/details/biennialreportof00penn_8 
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BUREAU  OF  COMMUNITY  WORK 


THE  Bureau  of  Community  Work  was  established  in  1933  when 
the  services  of  the  former  Bureau  of  Assistance  and  Bureau 
of  Children  were  combined.  The  Bureau’s  function  is  ser- 
vice to  the  community  in  its  care  of  the  helpless;  i.  e.,  children, 
aged,  ill  and  delinquent  minors  and  adults.  Such  services  must 
necessarily  be  based  on  the  needs  of  the  community,  which  may  be 
defined  as  the  county,  and  are  deeply  affected  by  the  traditions 
and  cultures  of  the  local  area.  Thus,  while  developing  standards 
for  the  entire  State,  each  county  with  its  varying  complexities  and 
problems  must  be  treated  as  an  individual  and  separate  entity. 
No  group  can  be  allowed  to  lag,  so  that  while  a good  metropolitan 
area  with  its  many  modern  and  up-to-date  facilities  must  be  urged 
and  stimulated  to  more  effective  service,  a rural  unit  with  no  facili- 
ties at  all  must  be  helped  to  secure  the  best  services  known  and 
available. 

What  constitutes  an  adequate  standard  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion,  interlocked  as  it  is  with  the 
cost  of  welfare  in  taxation  and  voluntary  subscription. 
Decreased  initial  cost,  while  resulting  in  cheaper  service, 
actually  means  increasing  existing  needs  and  the  creation 
of  additional  problems.  True  economy  lies  in  intelligent 
prevention  planning  and  the  prevention  of  child  depend- 
ency, penniless  old  age,  illness  and  delinquency  as  com- 
munity social  problems. 

The  responsibility  for  developing  the  best  standards  for  all  ser- 
vices is  met  by 

1.  Careful  supervision  of  all  institutions  and  agencies 
by  trained,  intelligent,  understanding  field  repre- 
sentatives under  wise  leadership. 

2.  Planning  with  communities  through  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

3.  Meeting  with  and  addressing  groups  of  citizens. 

4.  Aiding  in  social  studies. 

5.  Preparing  papers  and  other  public  information. 

6.  Issuing  pamphlets  on  general  and  specific  welfare. 

Poor  Boards  Abolished 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  legislative  enactments  in  the  last 
200  years  was  the  passage  of  Act  396  by  the  1937  Legislature  by 
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which  the  425  old  poor  boards,  relics  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  were 
abolished  and  County  Institution  Districts  established.  This  marked 
a turning  point  in  the  development  of  community  work  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Of  nearly  equal  importance  was  the  creation  of  the  Rural  Exten- 
sion Unit  by  executive  order  in  March  of  1936.  The  combination 
of  these  two  Acts  marks  the  turning  point  in  the  services  which  can 
be  rendered  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth.  To  all  who  so  con- 
cern themselves  it  is  an  historical  event  which  means  making,  re- 
shaping the  lives  of  thousands  of  children — the  future  citizens  of  this 
country.  By  these  two  laws  there  is  made  possible  through  an 
orderly,  logical  manner  organizations  evaluating  and  establishing 
adequate  care  for  all  those  who  are  charges  of  the  local  communities 
and  so  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Bureau  consists  of  four  divisions: 

1.  Family  and  Child  Welfare. 

2.  Homes  and  Hospitals. 

3.  Administration  of  the  Solicitation  and  Non-Profit 
Corporation  Acts. 

4.  Rural  Extension  Unit. 

Division  of  Family  and  Child  Welfare 

Any  child  not  in  his  own  home  is  considered  a responsibility  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  provision  for  his  care  is  supervised  by  this 
division.  Under  the  Administrative  Code  the  division  is  respon- 
sible for  supervising  4 1 3 organizations  caring  for  children.  This 
number  includes  institutions  for  dependent,  neglected,  handicapped 
and  delinquent  children  as  well  as  agencies  giving  child  placing 
service.  Statistics  show  a trend  toward  smaller  populations  in 
institutions  with  increased  numbers  in  private  foster  homes  receiving 
individual  care.  Every  effort  is  made  to  improve  all  types  of  ser- 
vice and  care,  and  in  most  instances  real  improvement  is  noted. 

All  infants’  boarding  homes  caring  for  more  than  one  child  three 
years  of  age  must  be  inspected,  supervised  and  licensed  by  the 
Department  of  Welfare  as  well  as  the  agency  using  the  home.  At 
present  there  are  63  licensed  boarding  homes  for  infants. 

Any  child  placed  in  the  State  by  an  outside  agency  must  be 
listed  with  the  Department.  Under  the  Importation  Act  the  placing 
agency  must  file  with  the  Division  a bond  guaranteeing  respon- 
sibility for  the  care  of  the  child.  At  present  84  such  children  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Welfare.  It  is  one  of 
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the  duties  of  the  Division  of  Family  and  Child  Welfare  to  visit 
these  children  and  verify  the  quality  of  care  being  given. 

The  Interracial  Consultant  in  this  Division  acts  as  a liaison  per- 
son for  difficulties  arising  from  situations  in  which  there  may  be 
racial  discrimination.  One  project  which  has  never  been  developed 
before  is  a complete  directory  of  all  community  work  organized 
for  Negroes. 

One  of  the  most  important  activities  being  continued  and  de- 
veloped under  this  Division  is  the  plan  for  the  prevention  of  juvenile 
delinquency  and  the  cooperation  with  juvenile  court  judges,  proba- 
tion officers  and  local  officials. 

The  Division  has  prepared  and  published  a pamphlet,  “Penn- 
sylvania Juvenile  Court  Law  and  Practice,”  outlining  the  major 
provisions  of  the  juvenile  court  law,  with  divisions,  current  prac- 
tice and  a list  of  institutions  and  agencies  which  accept  commit- 
ments of  delinquent  children. 

Added  to  its  supervision  of  institutions  for  delinquent  children 
and  the  initiation  of  the  practice  of  informal  conferences  with  super- 
intendents to  discuss  delinquency  the  Division  also  plans  and  co- 
operates with  judges  responsible  for  juvenile  court  practice,  proba- 
tion and  truancy  officers  in  a delinquency  prevention  program. 
Division  of  Homes  and  Hospitals 

The  activities  and  functions  of  this  Division  have  steadily  in- 
creased. At  present  there  are  1 65  State-aided  hospitals,  1 1 1 private 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  and  thirty-three  maternity  hospitals  and 
homes. 

During  the  last  year  the  Auditor  General’s  Department  has  taken 
over  the  entire  checking  of  the  quarterly  reports,  which  enables  the 
representatives  of  this  Division  to  devote  more  time  to  special  inves- 
tigations and  more  frequent  visits  to  all  institutions  within  the  Divi- 
sion’s jurisdiction. 

Recently  a letter  was  sent  to  each  of  the  State-aided  hospitals 
informing  them  that  all  plans  for  major  constructive  changes  made 
in  buildings  must  be  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Welfare  for 
approval.  This  Division  has  received  splendid  cooperation  as  a 
result  of  the  notification. 

The  $8,374,200  appropriated  for  the  present  biennium  assists 
in  covering  the  care  and  treatment  of  worthy  indigent  patients  in 
State-aided  hospitals. 

Special  efforts  have  been  made  during  the  biennium  to  cooperate 
with  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  by  reporting  any  pos- 
sible fire  hazards  noted  during  the  annual  inspections  of  the  State- 
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aided  hospitals.  Due  to  this  arrangement  greater  safety  has  been 
secured  for  patients. 

Privately  conducted  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  have  shown 
marked  improvement.  From  the  increased  number  of  requests  for 
information,  the  public  is  evidently  becoming  more  familiar  with 
acts  No.  165  and  No.  473,  governing  homes  and  hospitals. 

With  the  cooperation  received  from  the  Department  of  Justice, 
many  of  the  private  hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  pending  licensure 
over  a period  of  years,  have  been  satisfactorily  cleared. 

Solicitation  Act 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  increased  interest  which  the  contrib- 
uting public  has  shown  in  the  administration  of  the  Solicitation  Act. 

Since  1935  when  the  act  was  amended  to  prohibit  the  issuing  of 
a certificate  of  registration  to  an  individual  and  further  amended 
to  provide  for  the  return  of  registration  fee  in  cases  where  the 
application  has  been  withdrawn  or  not  proceeded  with,  the  public 
has  been  greatly  protected.  Municipal,  civic  and  social  agencies 
have  become  interested  in  the  enforcement  of  the  act  and  through 
their  cooperation  the  Department  has  materially  increased  the  num- 
ber of  certificates  issued.  Several  legal  actions  were  brought  against 
violators. 

During  the  biennium  the  city  Scranton  has  adopted  an  ordinance 
regulating  the  soliciting  of  funds.  This  ordinance  is  patterned  along 
the  lines  of  the  Solicitation  Act. 

Information  was  disseminated  urging  public  officials  and  prom- 
inent citizens  to  first  determine  whether  an  organization  is  com- 
plying with  the  provisions  of  the  law  before  permitting  their  names 
to  be  used  as  officers  or  members  of  the  board  of  directors.  Pub- 
licity was  given  to  organizations  which  were  granted  certificates,  as 
well  as  to  those  refused  certificates  because  of  their  failure  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  act.  Through  this  method  the  Depart- 
ment has  protected  persons  charitably  inclined. 

In  1935  the  Department  discontinued  the  policy  of  issuing 
“Divisional  Certificates”  of  registration  to  agencies  which  have 
branches  in  various  counties.  Under  the  new  policy  an  agency  of 
which  one  branch  does  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Solicitation  Act,  need  not  discontinue  its  activities. 

In  June  1936,  25  7 certificates  were  in  effect  and  in  June  1938, 
418  agencies  were  registered  under  the  act,  which  indicates  the 
increased  interest  shown  by  charitable,  benevolent,  patriotic  and 
humane  organizations.  Many  agencies  were  refused  certificates 
because  Section  4 of  the  act  was  violated.  This  section  prohibits 
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a professional  promoter  from  obtaining  more  than  fifteen  percent 
of  the  gross  amount  collected  and  assures  the  agency  eighty-five 
per  cent. 

Non-Profit  Corporation  Act 

The  Department  of  Welfare  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  administering  the  provisions  of  the  Non-Profit  Corporation  Act 
of  1933.  It  issues  certificates  of  incorporation  to  such  agencies  as 
hospitals,  children’s  homes,  nursing  organizations,  eleemosynary 
institutions  and  community  associations  as  may  qualify. 

During  the  biennium  thirty-four  certificates  of  incorporation  were 
granted  to  organizations  and  three  certificates  were  refused,  since 
the  field  was  adequately  covered  by  existing  agencies. 

Rural  Extension  Unit 

In  March,  1936,  the  Rural  Extension  Unit  was  established  as 
a division  of  the  Bureau  of  Community  Work,  and  assigned  the 
administration  of  the  one  responsibility  given  to  the  Department 
of  Welfare  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  This  responsibility  is 
defined  in  the  act  (Title  V,  Part  3)  as  “Child-Welfare  Services,” 
and  is  concerned  with  “establishing,  extending  and  strengthening,” 
especially  in  predominantly  rural  areas,  public-welfare  services  for 
the  protection  and  care  of  “homeless,  dependent  and  neglected 
children  and  children  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent.”  With 
this  assignment  there  became  available  to  Pennsylvania  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  passed  in  August,  1935,  an  annual  grant  of 
$66,749.51  from  Federal  funds. 

Pennsylvania’s  Plan  for  Child- Welfare  Services 

To  secure  these  funds  for  the  children  of  Pennsylvania  the  Social 
Security  Act  required  the  Department  of  Welfare  to  work  out 
jointly  with  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  a plan  for  the  most  effective  use  of  the  money  in  terms  of 
unmet  needs  of  children  in  rural  counties.  The  outstanding  need 
seemed  to  be  better  care  for  those  children  for  whom  the  local 
public  officials  were  responsible,  and  the  most  effective  way  of 
"strengthening”  of  public-welfare  services  to  those  children  lay  in 
offering  to  rural  counties  well-qualified  children’s  workers  whose 
salaries  and  traveling  expenses  would  be  paid  from  Federal  funds. 
Counties  considered  were  those  fifty  percent  rural  or  "areas  of 
special  need,”  where  there  were  insufficient  resources,  either  public 
or  private,  for  the  care  of  dependent  and  neglected  children. 
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Effect  of  the  “Goodrich  Legislation”  on  the  Plan 

In  June,  1937,  the  administration  abolished  the  Directors  of  the 
Poor* * * §  and  gave  to  the  County  Commissioners  the  responsibility  for 
children  needing  care  away  from  their  homes,  f 

By  January,  1938,  there  was  a qualified  county  secretary  for 
child-welfare  services  in  each  of  five  counties^  who  was  responsible 
for  planning  care  for  those  children  whose  support  had  come  from 
the  Directors  of  the  Poor.  At  this  time,  when  Act  396  became 
effective,  the  child-welfare  services  in  the  organized  counties  moved 
their  affiliation  from  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  to  the  County  Com- 
missioners. Offers  made  to  other  counties,  therefore,  were  directed 
to  the  County  Commissioners  to  assist  them  in  the  development  of 
services  to  dependent  children  for  which  they  became  responsible. 

Present  Status  of  Child- Welfare  Services 

In  May,  1938,  two  years  after  the  original  plan  was  approved 
by  the  Children’s  Bureau,  there  were  child-welfare  services  in  nine 
counties§  with  a well-qualified  county  secretary  responsible  for 
planning  for  the  care  of  those  children  who  need  care  away  from 
their  own  homes,  in  foster  homes  or  institutions.  The  salaries  and 
traveling  expenses  of  the  county  secretaries  were  being  paid  from 
Federal  funds;  also,  the  stenographers’  salaries  in  most  instances. 
The  county  was  providing  office  space,  equipment  and  supplies,  in 
addition  to  board,  clothing  and  medical  care  of  the  children. 

Specialized  Services 

The  Unit’s  assignment  under  the  Social  Security  Act  includes 
“children  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent,”  and  while  a sound 
program  for  dependent  and  neglected  children  is  fundamentally 
one  of  help  to  the  potentially  delinquent  children,  the  Unit  has 
developed  so-called  “specialized  services”  for  the  children  in  danger 
of  becoming  delinquent. 

One  of  these  services  was  a detailed  study  of  commitments  to 
three  large  institutions  for  the  care  and  training  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents, to  discover  what  use  certain  counties  were  making  of  the 
institutions  and  how  far  these  training  schools  were  meeting  the 
needs  felt  by  the  counties.  In  certain  instances  this  study  led  to 
further  work  with  particular  counties,  in  efforts  toward  helping  them 
develop  their  own  care  of  children  coming  through  the  juvenile 
court. 

* Act  395. 

f Act  396,  Section  405. 

j Crawford,  Cumberland,  Fayette,  Indiana  and  Wayne. 

§ Carbon,  Columbia,  Crawford,  Cumberland,  Erie,  Fayette,  Indiana,  Wayne  and  Wash- 
ington. 
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The  most  significant  of  these  specialized  services,  however,  has 
been  the  creation  of  the  Tri-County  Child  Guidance  Center  in  Har- 
risburg, to  serve  Cumberland,  Dauphin  and  Perry  Counties.  The 
Center  was  established  in  March,  1 938,  with  the  assistance  of  federal 
and  local  funds  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Mental 
Health  and  the  Rural  Extension  Unit.  In  accordance  with  more 
progressive  thinking  in  the  approach  to  the  prevention  of  delin- 
quency, Pennsylvania  established  this  Center  for  the  study  and 
treatment  of  children  suffering  under  pronounced  difficulties  of  per- 
sonality or  behavior.  Giving  this  kind  of  help  to  children  involves 
a continuing  relationship  with  parents  and  those  interested  indi- 
viduals or  agencies  who  play  a vital  part  in  the  child’s  situation. 
Along  with  this  work  with  individual  children  goes  the  equally 
essential  service  of  interpretation  to  the  community,  and  therefore, 
much  of  the  Center’s  activity  in  the  beginning  has  consisted  of  visits 
to  existing  agencies  and  institutions  to  learn  of  their  services  and 
to  acquaint  them  with  those  of  the  Center,  and  of  addresses  to 
groups  of  all  kinds. 

While  the  Center  will  never  measure  its  value  to  children  in 
terms  of  large  numbers,  the  slow  and  steadily  increasing  number  of 
children  referred  for  help  demonstrates  a growing  awareness  in  the 
community  of  the  need  for  this  type  of  service  to  children.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  experience  with  the  Center  will  point  the  way  for 
other  counties  to  develop  similar  services. 

Safeguards  to  Children 

The  Unit,  with  734  children  in  care  in  the  nine  coun- 
ties, and  forty-two  active  cases  in  the  Child  Guidance 
Center,  feels  keenly  its  responsibility  for  this  first  direct 
service  to  children  under  State  auspices,  and  believes 
that  there  are  two  most  essential  safeguards:  (1)  the 
selection  of  all  personnel — State  and  County — on  the 
basis  of  qualifications  only,  and  (2)  citizen  participation 
through  local  advisory  committees.  The  present  staff  of 
the  Unit  is  professional  and  through  its  supervisor  and 
four  field  representatives  gives  supervision  to  the  organ- 
ized counties  and  study  and  organization  to  those  coun- 
ties which  are  eligible  and  interested.  Citizen  advisory 
groups  have  been  developed  in  most  of  the  nine  counties. 


STATE  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


CREATED  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  in  1925,  as  an  admin- 
istrative board  within  the  Department  of  Welfare,  the  State 
Council  for  the  Blind  has  for  its  purpose  the  conservation  of 
whole  or  partial  vision,  the  prevention  of  unnecessary  blindness  and 
the  securing  for  the  blind  and  for  persons  with  impaired  vision  such 
services  as  may  be  needed  to  promote  their  education,  vocational 
guidance,  training,  employment  and  financial  security. 

Since  the  attainment  of  these  objectives  cannot  be  secured 
through  the  activities  of  any  single  agency,  the  Council  has  con- 
tinued its  policy  of  securing  the  cooperation  of,  and  cooperating 
with,  those  public  and  private  agencies  whose  work  touches  in  any 
way  upon  the  problems  presented. 

The  Council  has  also  continued  to  enlist  the  support  of  organized 
lay  and  professional  groups  in  its  plans  for  more  effective  conserva- 
tion of  vision  and  for  the  satisfactory  social  and  economic  adjust- 
ment of  those  who  are  blind. 

In  carrying  out  this  policy,  the  Council  has  strengthened  the 
relationships  already  established  with  the  State  Departments  of 
Public  Instruction,  Health,  Labor  and  Industry,  and  Welfare,  and 
has  initiated  cooperative  programs  with  the  newly  created  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Assistance. 

It  has  continued  and  broadened  its  cooperative  activities  with 
local  public  health  and  social  agencies  with  lay  groups  and  with 
other  State  and  National  agencies  devoted  to  the  prevention  of 
unnecessary  blindness  and  the  development  of  constructive  services 
for  blind  persons. 

As  an  illustration,  the  cooperative  program  between  the  State 
Council  for  the  Blind  and  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  has  resulted  in  the 
placing  of  fifteen  additional  guide  dogs  with  Pennsylvania  men  and 
women,  bringing  the  total  number  now  being  used  in  the  State  to 
73.  This  is  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  guide 
dogs  in  use  throughout  the  United  States. 

During  the  biennial  period  covered  by  this  report,  the  Council 
has  placed  its  major  emphasis  on  the  following  projects: 

1.  The  development,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Assistance  and  the  County  Boards  of  Assistance,  of  a pro- 
gram for  the  restoration  of  vision  to  persons  whose  blindness  is 
remediable  and  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  among  the  families 
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of  those  blind  persons  whose  blindness  is  known  to  be  of  a trans- 
missible nature. 

Under  this  program,  more  than  one  hundred  persons 
who  were  blind  at  the  time  of  their  examination  by 
ophthalmologists  have  had  their  vision  restored  and  in 
addition  more  than  a thousand  persons  have  been  placed 
under  medical  care  as  a means  to  avert  possible  blindness. 

2.  The  furtherance  of  employment  opportunities  for  capable 
blind  persons  in  vending  stands. 

Following  the  passage  by  the  Congress  in  1936  of  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  which  provides  for  Federal-State 
cooperation  in  the  establishment  of  blind  men  and  women 
as  operators  in  news  and  refreshment  stands  and  the 
opening  of  Federal  buildings  for  the  location  of  these 
stands,  the  Council  has  obtained  twenty-six  concessions. 

Of  this  number,  eight  are  in  Federal  buildings. 

For  the  fiscal  year,  1936-1937,  20  blind  stand  oper- 
ators did  a gross  business  of  $106,544.72,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year,  1937-1938,  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
operators  to  3 1 , coupled  with  an  increase  in  business  of 
operators  already  active  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year,  brought  the  total  gross  business  to  $1  35,497. 1 3. 

During  these  two  years,  a sufficient  number  of  these 
blind  stand  operators  have  been  able  to  earn,  by  their  own 
efforts,  a sufficient  sum  to  raise  them  above  the  income 
level  of  the  Pension  Fund  for  the  Blind  and  the  State  has 
been  relieved  of  an  amount  in  pension  payments  which 
more  than  covers  the  cost  to  the  Council  involved  in  the 
establishment  and  carrying  out  of  this  program. 

In  February,  1938,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  and  the  Department  of  Property  and  Supplies, 
the  Council  was  granted  its  first  concession  for  a vending 
stand  in  one  of  the  State  buildings  in  Harrisburg.  This 
was  followed  promptly  by  the  granting  of  similar  con- 
cessions in  three  additional  State  buildings. 

Stands  have  been  set  up  on  all  of  these  concessions  and 
blind  operators  from  various  parts  of  the  State  have  been 
placed  in  charge. 

3.  The  distribution  of  Talking  Book  Reproducers,  manufactured 
as  a Works  Progress  Administration  project  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 
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In  the  summer  of  1936,  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  Library  of  Congress  sponsored  a WPA 
project  for  the  manufacture  of  talking  book  machines. 

The  State  Council  for  the  Blind  was  designated  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  as  the  distributing  agency  for  these 
reproducers  in  Pennsylvania.  Through  the  cooperation 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Pension  Fund  for  the  Blind  in  the 
several  counties  and  later  the  County  Boards  of  Assist- 
ance, the  Council  has  made  an  equitable  distribution  of 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  of  these  machines  to  needy 
blind  persons  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

In  addition,  the  Council  participated  with  other  State 
Commissions  and  with  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  in  securing  an  additional  annual  appropriation  of 
$100,000  by  the  Congress  for  the  transcribing  of  litera- 
ture on  records  to  be  used  on  these  reproducers. 

These  records  are  distributed  in  Pennsylvania  without 
cost  through  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  Carnegie  Library  in  Pittsburgh. 

In  addition,  the  Council  has  initiated  the  following  new  projects: 

The  establishment  in  the  Philipsburg  State  Hospital  of 
a Department  of  Ophthalmology  and  an  Eye  Clinic  in 
charge  of  a certificated  ophthalmologist. 

A complete  ophthalmic  study  of  the  boys  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Industrial  School,  Huntingdon,  to  determine  any 
possible  relationship  between  defective  vision  and  be- 
havior problems.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  school 
authorities,  corrections  were  provided  for  all  urgent  cases. 

The  establishment  of  a working  program  with  the 
Rural  Extension  Unit  of  the  Department  of  Welfare 
through  which  service  is  being  provided  in  rural  counties 
for  dependent  children  with  impaired  vision. 

Participation  with  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation in  the  preparation  of  social  hygiene  legislation. 

Participation  with  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  and  other  State  Commissions  for  the  Blind  in  the 
passage  of  Federal  legislation  for 

1 . Preferential  purchases  of  blind-made  products 
by  Federal  agencies. 

2.  The  establishment  of  special  postal  rates  for  talk- 
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ing  book  reproducers  and  parts  thereof  when  sent  for 
repair  purposes. 

Participation  with  the  Division  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  the  set- 
ting up  of  procedures  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  vending  stands  following  passage  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act. 

Securing  of  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  the  State 
Department  of  Health  for  the  re-imbursement  to  desig- 
nated hospitals  of  the  additional  cost  of  nursing  care  in 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  cases. 

The  revision  of  the  Council’s  register  of  blind  persons 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Nursing  of 
the  State  Department  of  Health. 

The  presentation  of  papers  on  Causes  of  Blindness  in 
Pennsylvania  before  the  Ophthalmological  Section  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Medical  Society. 


BUREAU  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH 


AT  THE  close  of  the  biennium  ending  May  31,  1938,  the 
Bureau  of  Mental  Health  had  been  in  existence  seventeen 
years.  It  is  gratifying  that  many  of  the  objectives,  discussed 
from  time  to  time  in  previous  reports,  have  been  attained  or  are 
in  sight.  Never  before  this  biennium,  however,  has  such  extensive 
progress  been  made  in  behalf  of  mental  patients,  both  in  respect 
to  hospitalization  and  to  activities  for  prevention  of  mental  illness. 

The  legal  basis  of  the  Bureau,  also  its  duties  and  responsibilities, 
were  explained  in  considerable  detail  in  the  Eighth  Biennial  Report. 
Office  Routine,  Records 

Although  it  has  become  increasingly  difficult  to  arrange  for 
adequate  filing  space,  the  Bureau  has  continued  to  receive  and  pre- 
serve, in  accordance  with  the  law  and  regulations,  varied  informa- 
tion about  mental  patients.  The  records  include  copies  of  all 
commitment  papers;  notices  of  admission,  discharge,  deaths,  escape 
and  accident,  also  statistical  cards;  reports  about  special  cases 
including  many  in  the  community;  and  reports  of  special  surveys 
and  investigations.  The  records  collectively  constitute  a growing 
confidential  and  comprehensive  census  of  mental  patients  of  all 
kinds  in  the  Commonwealth  and  they  are  invaluable. 

Transfers 

The  transfer  of  581  committed  mental  patients  from  one  mental 
hospital  to  another  within  the  Commonwealth  has  been  authorized 
during  the  biennium  upon  the  written  application  of  responsible 
relatives,  guardians  or  officials.  Among  the  reasons  for  the  requested 
transfer  have  been  changed  or  further  determined  legal  residence 
necessitating  removal  to  the  hospital  serving  that  district,  and  the 
relief  of  responsible  relatives  no  longer  able  to  support  patients  in 
private  hospitals. 

Deportations 

An  increasing  amount  of  correspondence  with  field  investigations 
has  been  carried  on  with  officials,  agencies  and  relatives  in  this  and 
other  states  about  patients  in  Pennsylvania  believed  to  be  residents 
of  other  states,  and  patients  in  other  states  alleged  to  belong  to 
this  Commonwealth.  Cooperative  working  agreements  have  been 
established  with  some  states  resulting  in  the  acceptance  of  legal 
residents,  the  state  returning  the  patient  assuming  the  travel  ex- 
pense. Some  other  states,  however,  have  adopted  acts  within  the 
recent  years  which  establish  restrictions  as  to  admitting  certain 
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mental  patients,  although  by  usual  standards  they  should  be  con- 
sidered responsibilities  of  those  states. 
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Through  the  United  States  Department  of  State  several  patients 
belonging  to  Pennsylvania  have  been  returned  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. With  the  assistance  of  the  immigration  authorities,  aliens 
have  been  deported.  Efforts  are  being  made,  furthermore,  to 
assist  in  the  voluntary  return  to  other  countries  of  alien  patients  who 
may  not  otherwise  be  deported. 

Licenses 

Licenses  were  issued  annually  at  the  beginning  of  each  calendar 
year  to  fifty-seven  institutions,  including  county  and  district,  State- 
aided  and  other  private  mental  hospitals  and  schools  for  mental 
defectives. 
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Mental  Defectives 

Mental  deficiency,  especially  the  waiting  list  of  applicants  for 
admission  to  the  state  schools,  continues  to  be  the  principal  interest 
and  responsibility  of  the  psychologist  of  the  Bureau.  During  the 
period,  school  districts  were  very  active  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
provision  of  the  law  which  allowed  them  to  refer  to  the  Bureau 
children  who  would  be  suitable  for  special  classes,  but  for  whom 
districts  do  not  wish  to  provide  such  instruction  because  of  the 
expense.  The  schools,  therefore,  now  furnish  the  largest  number  of 
new  cases.  In  all,  265  new  cases  were  referred  and  all  but  five 
have  been  investigated. 

Prior  to  this  biennium,  children  were  often  excluded  from  school 
as  uneducable  or  in  need  of  special  education  not  provided  by 
the  schools  on  the  basis  of  insufficient  and  unreliable  evidence.  The 
effect  on  the  morale  of  both  the  children  and  their  families  was  very 
harmful.  The  situation  was  presented  to  the  Division  of  Special 
Education  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  resulted  in 
legislation  requiring  an  examination  by  a qualified  psychologist  so 
that  no  child  would  be  unjustly  excluded  or  unsuitable  cases  re- 
ferred to  this  Bureau  for  supervision. 

Waiting  Lists 

Because  of  the  building  programs  that  began  during  this  bien- 
nium, which  will  result  in  increased  institutional  accommodations 
for  mental  defectives,  special  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
investigation  of  the  waiting  lists.  Fifteen  counties  were  entirely 
cleared,  all  cases  prior  to  1933  were  checked  on  the  “urgent”  and 
"not  urgent”  lists  and  were  reviewed  (a  total  of  334  case  records). 
All  uninvestigated  applications  prior  to  1933  were  also  checked. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  removal  of  many  unnecessary  names. 

The  waiting  lists  at  the  beginning  of  the  biennium  was  2,658. 
During  the  two  years  1,417  new  applications  were  made,  yet  at 
the  close  of  the  biennium  the  list  is  3,058,  only  400  larger.  The 
comparatively  few  admissions  and  the  Bureau’s  investigation  have 
accounted  for  the  elimination  of  more  than  1,000  names.  This  has 
been  accomplished  by  extensive  office  correspondence  supplemented 
by  field  activities  in  special  cases. 

Office  Consultations 

Office  consultations  have  been  more  frequent,  legislators  espe- 
cially being  primarily  interested  in  securing  the  admission  of  mental 
defectives  on  the  waiting  lists.  On  all  such  occasions  the  opportunity 
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has  been  ultilized  to  explain  the  overcrowing  in  the  institutions  and 
the  need  for  an  extensive  building  program. 

There  have  been  also  numerous  conferences  with  superintendents, 
both  individually  and  collectively,  including  discussion  of  such  sub- 
jects as  fire  protection,  plans  for  extending  the  facilities  of  the 
institutions,  equipment,  the  boarding  out  of  mental  patients,  per- 
sonnel and  training  activities. 

Institutions 

Five  State-owned  institutions  have  been  reorganized  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  new  superintendents  (i.  e.,  Farview  State  Hospital, 
Norristown  State  Hospital,  Torrance  State  Hospital,  Warren  State 
Hospital,  and  Pennhurst  State  School)  ; in  three  cases  by  the  pro- 
motion of  physicians  in  the  service,  in  two  cases  by  appointment  of 
distinguished  physicians  from  institutions  elsewhere. 

Inspections 

Inspections  of  all  institutions  for  mental  patients  have  been 
regularly  made.  All  State-owned,  and  licensed  county  and  district 
hospitals  have  been  regularly  visited  by  a field  representative,  as 
a rule  every  three  months,  a report  being  filed  in  the  survey  record 
of  the  respective  institution. 

An  annual  and  comprehensive  survey  has  been  made  by  a 
senior  medical  officer  detailed  from  one  of  the  State-owned  insti- 
tutions, a report  being  filed,  all  institutions  for  mental  patients  being 
visited,  including  State-owned,  licensed  county  and  licensed  private, 
in  number  sixty-nine.  In  1935,  the  survey  was  made  by  the  Clinical 
Director  of  the  Warren  State  Hospital;  in  1936,  by  the  Clinical 
Director  and  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Wernersville  State 
Hospital;  in  1937,  by  the  Clinical  Director  and  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Harrisburg  State  Hospital.  The  Clinical  Director  of 
the  Norristown  State  Hospital  has  been  selected  for  the  1938  sur- 
vey. These  surveys  not  only  insure  a careful  observation  of  con- 
ditions in  the  institutions,  but  also  serve  to  better  prepare  the 
medical  officer  detailed  for  greater  responsibility  and  possible  pro- 
motion. 

Personnel 

The  Bureau  has  continued  to  participate  in  examining  the  appli- 
cation papers  of  physicians  and  other  principal  officers  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  State  service  with  special  reference  to  education,  experi- 
ence and  the  adequacy  of  preparation  for  the  various  positions. 
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Educational  and  Training  Activities 

The  Bureau  participated  also  in  arrangements  for  various  educa- 
tional and  training  activities.  The  Course  for  Assistant  Physicians 
at  the  Post  Graduate  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  resumed  in  1937,  from  October  25  to  December  18, 
nine  physicians  being  detailed  from  the  State  service  and  one 
accepted  from  the  County  service.  This  course  has  been  given  for 
many  years  without  expense  to  those  participating,  the  hospitals 
continuing  the  assistant  physicians  on  the  pay  roll  and  reimbursing 
them  for  a part  of  the  expense  of  travel  and  subsistence  while 
taking  the  course.  For  two  years  the  course  had  been  discontinued. 

Arrangements  were  made,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor, 
and  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Commissioner  of  Mental  Hygiene 
of  New  York,  for  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  Harrisburg  State 
Hospital  to  attend  a course  at  the  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital, 
New  York,  in  January,  1937,  where  a group  of  physicians  were 
being  instructed  by  Dr.  Manfred  Sakel,  of  Vienna,  in  the  insulin 
shock  treatment  of  dementia  praecox.  This  method  of  treatment 
was  subsequently  introduced  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  service  with 
some  promising  results  in  these  difficult  cases.  The  hospitals, 
furthermore,  have  been  encouraged  to  adopt,  also,  the  metrazol 
treatment  of  dementia  praecox,  another  new  and  experimental 
therapeutic  measure. 

Through  the  Harrisburg  State  Hospital,  the  Bureau  cooperated 
in  the  Farm  Show  exhibits,  demonstrating  especially  occupational 
therapy  accomplishments. 

Health  and  Safety  of  Patients  and  Employes  Promoted 

The  Bureau  participated  in  measures  for  promoting  the  health 
and  safety  of  patients  and  employes.  Circular  letters  of  instruction, 
a number  originating  in  the  Bureau,  in  other  cases  the  Bureau  having 
a part  in  the  preparation,  were  issued.  Included  among  these  were 
instructions  for  the  prevention  and  detection  of  tuberculosis  among 
employes  and  patients;  regulations  in  respect  to  the  periodic 
immunization  of  employes  and  patients  against  typhoid  fever  and 
smallpox;  safeguarding  the  water  supply;  abolishing  the  common 
drinking  cup  for  patients;  renewal  of  regulations  regarding  restraint 
and  seclusion;  fire  prevention  and  fire-fighting  regulations. 

By  making  possible  the  employment  of  more  nurses  and  atten- 
dants, the  locking  of  doors  of  patients’  rooms  at  night  was  reduced 
to  a minimum.  This  resulted  also  in  greatly  reducing  disorder, 
destruction  and  untidiness. 

The  superintendents  of  the  various  institutions  have  been  in- 
structed to  report  in  full  detail  immediately  all  sudden  deaths. 
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accidents  and  injuries  sustained  by  patients,  particularly  those  in 
which  mistreatment  may  be  a factor.  These  cases  are  then  investi- 
gated as  soon  as  possible  by  a field  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment, who  submits  a report  for  the  consideration  of  the  Secretary 
and  such  further  action  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

Overcrowding 

For  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  hazardous  overcrowding  in  the 
State  institutions  for  mental  patients,  an  order  was  issued  in  Janu- 
ary, 1937,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  discontinuing  the 
admission  of  new  patients  to  the  various  institutions.  This  order 
was  modified,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  in  February, 
1937,  providing  that  selected  urgent  cases  might  be  admitted  if 
suitable  patients  in  equal  number  in  the  institution  were  returned 
to  the  community,  thus  creating  vacancies.  This  resulted  in  reducing 
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the  number  of  patients  in  the  institutions  and  in  arrangements  for 
the  accommodation  of  selected  urgent  cases.  Very  shortly  there- 
after, however,  there  began  an  increasing  drive  from  various  sources 
for  the  admission  of  special  cases,  thus  showing  the  urgent  need 
for  the  present  building  program  and  for  a supplementary  ten-year 
comprehensive  program  for  the  future. 
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Building  Program 

When  the  extensive  building  program  for  the  institutions  for  men- 
tal patients  became  possible  through  the  General  State  Authority 
and  PWA,  after  the  energetic  action  of  the  farseeing  Governor,  the 
Bureau  participated  in  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications. 
This  program  will  extend  the  facilities,  increasing  the  capacities 
of  the  State-owned  institutions  for  mental  patients  by  some  4,000 
beds.  Besides  rounding  out  existing  institutions  and  removing  haz- 
ardous and  obsolete  buildings,  new  facilities  will  result. 
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Western  State  Psychiatric  Hospital 

For  many  years  the  establishment  of  a State-owned  psychiatric 
hospital,  primarily  for  educational  training  of  personnel,  research 
and  out  patient  activities,  has  been  under  discussion.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  donated  a desirable  site  on  the  campus,  but 
six  years  elapsed  before  the  present  administration  made  the 
project  possible  in  the  extensive  building  program.  The  institution, 
long  a dream,  is  now  being  realized.  This  hospital  will  be  the  center 
of  inspiration  for  high  standards  in  the  study,  treatment  and  care 
of  mental  patients  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  the  most 
important  development  for  mental  patients  in  Pennsylvania  that 
has  occurred  in  years.  It  is  a project  that  will  prove  to  be  of 
international  interest  and  importance. 
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When  the  new  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  White  Hill  becomes 
available,  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  School  at  Huntingdon,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  plan,  is  to  be  used  for  the  treatment,  training  and 
care  of  male  mental  defectives. 

The  Huntingdon  institution  has  all  the  facilities  needed  for  male 
mental  defectives  or  so-called  feebleminded  individuals  with  crim- 
inal tendencies  or  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  crime.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  persons,  whose  mentality  is  such  that  they  will 
in  all  probability  become  involved  in  further  difficulties,  if  released 
after  a limited  sentence,  should  be  retained  under  supervision  for 
an  indefinite  period.  The  institution  for  defective  delinquents, 
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therefore,  has  definite  preventive  purposes,  inmates  to  be  com- 
mitted as  mental  defectives,  to  be  retained  as  long  as  their  condition 
makes  it  necessary. 

Other  Community  Activities — Mental  Clinics 

Continuing  the  policy  of  depending  upon  the  staffs  of  the  various 
State  institutions  for  mental  patients  to  serve  their  respective  dis- 
tricts in  a comprehensive  way,  fifty-two  general  mental  clinics 
and  three  child  guidance  centers  are  conducted  by  the  local  insti- 
tutions. To  these  clinics  are  frequently  referred  for  examination 
and  advice  many  of  the  problem  cases  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Bureau.  Appointments  may  also  be  made  for  the  examination 
of  special  cases  at  the  various  institutions. 

Experimental  Child  Guidance  Centre 

In  March  of  1938,  the  Bureau  assisted  in  securing  well  trained 
personnel  and  in  establishing  a demonstration  and  experimental 
child  guidance  center  in  Dauphin  County.  It  is  a joint  activity  of 
the  Bureau  and  the  Rural  Extension  Unit  financed  by  Federal  funds. 
It  is  known  as  the  Tri-County  Child  Guidance  Center,  serving  pri- 
marily rural  sections  of  the  counties  of  Dauphin,  Cumberland  and 
Perry.  A more  detailed  description  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
report  of  the  Department. 

At  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Pardons  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Bureau  has  arranged  for  the  mental  examination  of 
prisoners,  in  a number  of  cases  awaiting  execution,  by  superin- 
tendents and  senior  medical  officers  of  the  various  State-owned 
institutions  for  mental  patients. 

Conventions 

Representatives  of  the  Bureau  attended  the  following  conven- 
tions, those  outside  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a rule,  at  no  expense  to  the 
Commonwealth:  American  Psychiatric  Association  (annually);  The 
Second  International  Congress  on  Mental  Hygiene,  Paris,  1937; 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  New  York;  Philadelphia 
Psychiatric  Society;  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society;  American 
Association  on  Mental  Deficiency;  American  Orthopsychiatric  So- 
ciety; American  Psychological  Association;  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work;  Child  Welfare  League  of  America;  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
Medical  Assembly;  Association  of  Trustees  and  Medical  Superin- 
tendents of  Pennsylvania  Institutions  for  Mental  Patients;  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  of  Clinical  Psychologists;  American  Association 
of  Applied  Psychologists;  Pennsylvania  Conference  on  Social  Work. 
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Addresses 

Meetings  of  various  other  groups  have  been  attended  and  pro- 
gram contributions  have  been  made.  A number  of  formal  addresses 
have  been  given,  some  of  which  have  been  printed  in  special  jour- 
nals. Included  among  these  were  the  following:  “Facilities  m 
Pennsylvania  for  Juvenile  Mental  Cases;”  “Getting  Along  with 
Other  People;”  “Progress  in  the  Hospital  Care  of  the  Mentally  111 
During  Twenty-five  Years;”  “Opportunities  and  Responsibilities 
of  the  Physician  and  Surgeon  in  Psychiatric  Cases;”  “On  Behalf  of 
Children;”  “Deportation  of  Mental  Patients;”  “Psychological  Ef- 
fects of  Visual  Handicaps;”  “The  Delinquent  Child  in  School;” 
“New  Opportunities  for  Psychologists;”  “Community  Care  of  the 
Feebleminded.” 

Recommendations 

As  further  needs,  the  following  are  suggested  for 
special  consideration: 

I.  The  immediate  development  of  a further  compre- 
hensive building  program  for  the  institutions  for  mental 
patients.  The  present  program  does  not  add  a sufficient 
number  of  beds  to  meet  the  existing  requirements.  The 
Commonwealth  should  prepare  for  the  needs  of  the  next 
ten  years  through  the  present  PWA  plan. 

II.  A continued  drive  for  complete  State  care.  At 
once  and  for  all  time,  the  facilities  and  standards  for  the 
treatment  and  care  of  mental  patients  should  be  made 
equally  good  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  Unsatis- 
factory, inadequate  and  in  some  instances  deplorable 
conditions,  such  as  exist  in  some  county  hospitals,  should 
no  longer  be  permitted  to  continue. 

III.  Continued  effort  to  promote  the  family  care  of 
suitable  mental  patients,  who  have  been  under  treatment 
in  the  hospitals,  made  possible  by  the  “boarding  out" 
amendment  of  the  Mental  Health  Act.  Special  provi- 
sions for  this  activity  in  the  budget  of  each  hospital 
should  be  considered. 

IV.  Additional  personnel  for  the  Bureau  of  Mental 
Health  in  accordance  with  the  organization  chart. 

A.  Assistant  director,  a psychiatrist  with  mental 
hospital  experience,  who  will  extend  especially  the 
regular  inspection  of  hospitals  and  other  institutions; 
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assist  in  the  more  regular  interviews  of  special  cases 
in  the  institutions  and  in  the  community. 

B.  A psychiatric  social  worker,  to  head  up  and 
stimulate  social  work  activities  in  the  institutions, 
resulting  in  a larger  number  of  patients  on  parole, 
and  better  success  in  returning  recovered  patients  to 
the  community. 

C.  Addition  of  one  or  more  field  representatives, 
trained  as  psychologists,  to  assist  in  the  checking  on 
waiting  lists  of  mental  defectives  and  in  providing 
at  least  temporarily  for  their  supervision  in  the  com- 
munity. 

D.  A field  representative,  an  adequately  trained 
man,  for  investigation  of  special  cases  in  the  institu- 
tions, including  sudden  deaths,  accidents  and  injuries 
to  patients,  especially  where  mistreatment  is  sus- 
pected. 

E.  The  appointment  of  the  required  additional 
clerical  assistants. 

Note:  The  above-mentioned  personnel  will  be  urgently 
needed  should  complete  State  care  become  established, 
as  the  trend  at  present  would  indicate. 


CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  this  biennium  has  seen  some  of  the  most 
favorable  developments  for  mental  patients  ever  experi- 
enced by  the  Commonwealth.  The  Administration  met 
energetically  and  constructively  the  needs  of  the  institu- 
tions by  planning  the  elimination  of  overcrowding  and 
replacing  obsolete  and  hazardous  conditions  with  modern 
facilities.  The  futility  of  providing  merely  more  and  more 
beds  for  mental  patients,  furthermore,  has  been  recog- 
nized. Realizing  the  need  for  physicians  to  be  better 
trained  in  psychiatry  and  for  adequate  facilities  for  con- 
stant and  energetic  research  into  the  problems  of  the 
cause  and  treatment  of  mental  illness,  mental  defect  and 
the  convulsive  disorders,  the  Administration  has  at  last 
made  possible  the  Western  State  Psychiatric  Hospital. 
With  the  realization  of  an  Institution  for  Defective  Delin- 
quents now  in  prospect,  there  will  be  a constructive  devel- 
opment in  meeting  the  problem  of  delinquency. 


STATE  WELFARE  COMMISSION 

Throughout  the  biennium  covered  by  this  report,  members  of 
the  State  Welfare  Commission,  an  unpaid  advisory  group  appointed 
by  the  Governor  from  among  the  Commonwealth’s  most  outstand- 
ing citizens,  accorded  assistance,  made  suggestions  and  gave  its 
approval  to  programs  which  resulted  in  providing  better  care  and 
treatment  of  those  for  whom  the  department  is  responsible. 

Members  of  the  State  Welfare  Commission  include:  Mrs. 

Katharine  Hansell  Earle,  of  Philadelphia;  Mrs.  Emma  Guffey  Miller, 
of  Pittsburgh;  Colonel  Frank  E.  Baker,  of  Bala-Cynwyd;  Dr.  Earl 
E.  Bond,  of  Philadelphia;  Mr.  John  Boylan,  of  Scranton;  Honor- 
able Paul  N.  Schaeffer,  of  Reading;  Dr.  S.  J.  Waterworth,  of  Clear- 
field, and  Secretary  of  Welfare  Charles  I.  Engard,  ex-officio  and 
Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
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GENERAL  welfare  for  all  persons  in,  and  the  supervision  of 
all  penal  and  correctional  institutions  and  lock-ups  in  the 
Commonwealth,  are  the  primary  responsibilities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Corrections. 

Vested  with  broad  regulatory  powers,  the  Bureau  makes  regu- 
lar inspections  and  submits  to  responsible  officials  recommendations 
for  adequately  housing  inmates;  relieves  overcrowding  by  inter- 
institution transfer  of  prisoners,  and  cooperates  with  organizations 
and  private  groups  interested  in  penal  affairs. 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  is  the  Department’s  investigating  agency, 
and,  as  such,  inquires  into  unusual  occurrences  in  any  institution 
within  the  Department’s  jurisdiction.  Bureau  representatives  made 
nearly  eighty-five  investigations  during  the  last  two  years,  involving 
penal  and  correctional  institutions,  mental  and  medical  and  surgical 
hospitals  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  operated  by  the  State, 
counties  and  cities. 

Supervises  All  Penal  and  Correctional  Institutions 

The  Bureau  supervises  seven  State  penal  and  correctional  insti- 
tutions; namely,  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  New  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary,  Western  State  Penitentiary,  New  Western  State  Peni- 
tentiary, Pennsylvania  Industrial  School,  State  Industrial  Home  for 
V/omen,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School.  In  addition,  sixty- 
seven  county  prisons,  two  workhouses,  one  house  of  correction,  and 
5 78  city,  borough  and  township  lock-ups,  are  under  the  Bureau’s 
supervision.  Each  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  lock-ups,  is 
inspected  annually  and  reports  on  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  quality 
and  adequacy  of  food,  their  physical  condition  and  sanitation,  are 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  Welfare.  If  improvements  are  necessary, 
the  responsible  officials  are  notified.  Many  of  these  county  penal 
institutions  have  been  remodeled  and  modernized  during  the  last 
two  years  and  a recent  survey  of  the  evaluation  of  these  institutions 
shows  an  increase  in  the  standards. 

Many  of  the  lock-ups  throughout  the  State  have  been  inspected. 
There  have  been  quite  a few  newly-constructed  lock-ups,  which  is 
a step  forward  in  the  betterment  of  local  jail  conditions. 

Overcrowding  Relieved 

Alleviation  of  overcrowding  in  state-maintained  prisons  is  another 
responsibility  of  the  Bureau  of  Corrections.  Overcrowding,  con- 
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stantly  pressing  for  solution,  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
confronting  the  Department.  Prison  crowding,  while  not  as  acute 
as  in  mental  institutions,  nevertheless  required  the  Secretary  of 
Welfare  to  frequently  convene  a special  board  of  penal  experts  and 
physicians,  known  as  the  classification  clinic,  to  examine  into  the 
records  of  prospective  eligibles  for  transfer  from  one  State  peni- 
tentiary to  another,  or  to  their  county  prisons. 
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During  the  last  two  years,  387  inmates  were  interviewed  and 
transferred  from  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  and  the  New  Eastern 
State  Penitentiary,  at  Philadelphia  and  Graterford,  respectively,  to 
the  New  Western  State  Penitentiary  at  Bellefonte. 

The  Bureau  also  authorized  the  transfer  of  1 46  inmates  from 
the  Eastern  and  New  Eastern  State  Penitentiaries  to  the  county 
prisons  in  the  Eastern  district. 
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In  addition,  243  transfers  were  effected  between  other  State 
penal  and  correctional  institutions,  making  a total  of  776  transfers 
for  the  last  two  years. 

With  7,571  prisoners  in  the  State’s  seven  penal  and  correctional 
institutions,  built  to  normally  accommodate  6,907  men  and  women, 
the  degree  of  overcrowding  is  apparent. 

To  progressively  relieve  this  undesirable  condition,  the  Depart- 
ment adopted  a policy  to  provide  adequate  housing.  Accommoda- 
tion and  facilities  for  additional  prisoners  are  being  constructed, 
including  expansion  of  quarters  for  female  violators  at  the  State 
Industrial  Home  for  Women  at  Muncy. 

New  Industrial  School 

Plans  for  a new  industrial  school  for  1,200  boys  at  White  Hill, 
in  Cumberland  County,  provide  for  the  most  advanced  type  of 
institution  of  its  kind  in  the  Nation.  Formal  classrooms  for  teaching 
up  to  and  including  high  school  subjects,  and  shops  for  trade- 
training, are  included. 

Defective  Delinquent’s  Institution  Planned 

With  the  construction  of  the  new  institution  for  boys,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Industrial  School  at  Huntingdon  will  be  used  exclusively 
for  the  detention  of  defective  delinquents,  thus  for  the  first  time 
providing  the  Commonwealth  with  an  institution  for  this  type  of 
mental  patient. 

For  the  safer  detention  of  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult  types 
of  criminals  now  scattered  in  all  four  penitentiaries,  a maximum 
security  prison  with  accommodations  for  400  prisoners  in  an  escape- 
proof  institution  also  is  planned.  It  is  proposed  to  build  this  “Penn- 
sylvania Alcatraz’’  at  the  abandoned  military  reservation  at  Mt. 
Gretna,  Lebanon  County. 

Prisons  Enlarged 

While  provision  is  being  made  for  additional  penitentiary  cell 
accommodation,  hospital  facilities  to  make  the  institutions  more 
self-contained  are  being  built  at  the  Graterford  institution,  and  also 
at  the  Western  State  Penitentiary,  Pittsburgh,  to  serve  it  and  the 
Bellefonte  institution. 

Accommodations  for  ninety-one  additional  female  prisoners  are 
being  provided  in  a detention  unit  and  in  a new  cottage-type  build- 
ing at  the  State  Industrial  Home  for  Women  at  Muncy,  increasing 
this  modern  institution’s  capacity  to  314. 
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With  a view  toward  the  general  improvement  of  prison  condi- 
tions, officials  of  the  Bureau  and  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Rehabilitation  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  conferred  with 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Corrections  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  also  inspected  the  New  Jersey  State  Prison  Farm,  at 
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Trenton.  The  exchange  of  views  was  mutually  helpful.  To  further 
the  conference-idea  exchange  plan,  conferences  with  prison  officials 
of  other  nearby  states  are  contemplated. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  has  conferred  with  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
relative  to  formulating  an  educational  program  for  use  in  the  State 
penal  and  correctional  institutions. 


PENAL  AND  CORRECTIONAL  STATISTICS* 


The  trend  downward  in  new  commitments  to  State-owned  peni- 
tentiaries and  correctional  institutions  has  changed.  The  fiscal  year 
ending  May  31,  1937,  shows  an  increase  of  266  over  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 

The  population  of  penitentiaries  and  correctional  institutions  de- 
creased by  203  during  the  same  period,  but  increased  in  the  fiscal 
year  1938  by  638. 

The  average  daily  population  of  the  county  penal  institutions 
shows  an  increase  of  530  for  the  calendar  year  1937  as  compared 
with  the  calendar  year  1936. 

What  is  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  county  penal  institutions? 
The  total  expenditure  in  1937  was  $2,729,293.74.  The  average 
daily  cost  per  capita  for  maintenance  was  ninety-five  cents,  of  which 
nineteen  cents  was  the  average  daily  per  capita  cost  for  food. 

What  types  of  men  and  women  were  committed  to  the  State 
penal  and  correctional  institutions  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 

May  31,  1938? 

Age:  Forty-five  and  eight-tenths  percent  were  less  than 
twenty-one  years  old,  and  eighteen  and  six-tenths  per- 
cent were  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five  years  old, 
making  sixty-four  and  four-tenths  percent  of  the  total 
commitments  under  twenty-five  years  old. 

Nativity:  Ninety-six  and  one-tenth  per  cent  were  native 
born  and  three  and  nine-tenths  percent  were  foreign  born. 

Education:  Two  and  two-tenths  percent  had  never  at- 
tended school  and  eighty-two  and  three-tenths  percent 
did  not  pass  the  eighth  grade  level. 

Economic  Status:  Sixty-three  and  one-tenth  percent 
were  unemployed  at  time  of  arrest  and  seventy-eight  and 
one-half  percent  had  never  received  any  definite  train- 
ing for  industry,  trade,  business  or  a profession. 

Recidivism:  Sixty  and  nine-tenths  percent  of  those 
committed  are  known  to  have  served  previous  terms. 

* Statistics  on  penal  affairs  will  become  available  about  January  15,  1939. 
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In  connection  with  the  Welfare  Department’s  improved  prison 
program,  the  Prison  Labor  Division  is  responsible  for  the  following 
functions: 

Furnish  trade-training,  rehabilitative  work  for  the 
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largest  possible  number  of  prisoners  prior  to  release, 
thereby  keeping  recidivists  at  a minimum. 

Reclaim  as  a useful  and  industrious  part  of  society  a 
large  percentage  of  those  released  from  State  penal  and 
correctional  institutions. 

Keep  hands  and  minds  of  prisoners  occupied  to  off- 
set the  deteriorating  effects  of  idleness  and  prevent  prison 
disorders. 
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Compel  prisoners  to  pay  a portion  of  the  costs  they 
impose  on  the  rest  of  society  by  supplying  many  of  their 
own  requirements. 

Operate  these  prison  industries  on  a fully  self-support- 
ing basis  at  no  cost  to  taxpayers  of  the  State. 

Restrict  sale  of  prison  industry  products  to  state-use 
markets;  present  laws  prohibit  the  sale  of  these  products 
on  the  open  market  in  competition  with  outside  labor  and 
industry. 

Pay  prisoners  nominal  wages  for  work  performed  in 
prison  industries  and  permit  such  wages  to  be  used  to 
help  support  dependents  on  the  outside  or  to  be  accu- 
mulated to  aid  the  prisoner  in  getting  a start  when  re- 
leased. 
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Employment  Sets  Record 

During  the  1932-34  biennium  an  average  of  967  prisoners  were 
given  trade-training  rehabilitative  work  in  prison  industries;  during 
the  1934-36  biennium  an  average  of  1,100  were  trained  and 
during  the  last  year  of  the  1936-38  biennium  an  average  of  1,500 
prisoners  were  trained  and  employed  in  prison  industries.  Due 
to  this  reduction  in  idleness  and  other  features  of  the  sound  and 
sensible  prison  program  there  have  been  no  prison  riots  or  disorders 
during  the  last  four  years  in  State  penal  and  correctional  insti- 
tutions. 

Highlights  and  improvements  in  the  program  of  the  Prison 
Labor  Division  during  the  1936-38  biennium  include  the  following: 

The  establishment  of  schools  for  each  prison  industry 
which  prisoners  must  attend  prior  to  doing  productive 
work;  this  procedure  gives  the  prisoner  a better  knowl- 
edge of  a given  trade  and  improves  the  quality  of  articles 
produced. 

The  construction  of  a modern  industrial  building  to 
house  prison  industries  at  New  Eastern  State  Penitentiary, 
Graterford. 

Installation  of  a coffee  roasting  plant  at  Pennsylvania 
Industrial  School,  Huntingdon,  to  supply  coffee  to  State 
institutions. 

Installation  of  an  auto  repair  shop  at  Western  State 
Penitentiary,  Pittsburgh,  to  repair  State  cars  and  teach 
prisoners  this  work. 

Complete  new  catalogs  were  prepared  descriptive  of 
all  items  produced  by  prison  industries  for  state-use 
markets. 

A standardization  of  products  manufactured  to  reduce 
the  large  number  of  styles  and  grades. 

Improvement  of  hygienic  and  working  conditions  in 
all  shops  and  elimination  of  accident  hazards. 

During  the  1936-38  biennium  prison  officials  of  many 
states  requested  full  information  on  Pennsylvania’s 
prison  industry  program  and  have  patterned  their  pro- 
grams after  the  one  now  in  operation  in  this  State. 

Specifications  of  raw  materials  purchased  by  the  Prison 
Labor  Division  have  been  prepared  in  conjunction  with 
the  Department  of  Property  and  Supplies. 

Plans  were  completed  for  prison  industries  at  the  new 
White  Hill  Industrial  School  and  the  Mt.  Gretna  maxi- 
mum security  prison. 


BUREAU  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  MANAGEMENT 


THE  outstanding  activity  of  the  Bureau  of  Institutional  Man- 
agement during  the  biennium  was  related  to  construction. 
With  the  development  of  the  General  State  Authority,  approxi- 
mately $30,000,000  of  the  total  construction  program  for  the 
Commonwealth  involving  $65,000,000  was  allocated  for  building 
at  Welfare  Department  institutions. 

Another  activity  of  great  importance  was  that  relating  to 
correction  of  hazards.  Those  items  cited  by  the  State  Police  in 
their  special  investigations,  as  well  as  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  have  been  included  in  programs 
developed  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Industry  and  Property  and  Supplies. 

In  the  report  which  follows,  many  important  advances  in  insti- 
tutional management  will  be  noted.  The  report  has  been  prepared 
largely  under  functional  topics. 

The  Bureau  of  Institutional  Management  is  responsible  to  the 
Commonwealth  and  twenty-nine  state-owned  institutions  for  devel- 
oping and  supervising  a program  of  institutional  management  as  it 
relates  to  food,  nursing,  clothing,  laundry,  heat,  light,  water,  farms 
and  general  maintenance.  Standards  or  goals  of  performance  are 
promoted.  Key  employes  are  called  together  for  conference  on 
important  problems.  Monthly  summaries  of  data  reflecting  efficiency 
as  to  food,  laundry,  farm,  hospital  and  engineering  service  records 
are  prepared  and  issued  to  all  institutions. 

Institutional  Construction 

Flood  Damage 

The  great  flood  of  March,  1936,  resulted  in  considerable  damage 
to  the  Western  State  Penitentiary  at  Pittsburgh;  Pennsylvania  Indus- 
trial School  at  Huntingdon  and  to  the  Danville  State  Hospital.  First 
estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  repairing  such  damages  totalled 
$494,350.  The  full  force  of  the  institutional  effort  was  immedi- 
ately bent  toward  meeting  the  emergencies.  Final  estimates  of 
funds  needed  to  restore  this  property  and  grounds  were: 

Western  State  Penitentiary,  Pittsburgh  ....  $100,000 


Danville  State  Hospital 31,000 

Pennsylvania  Industrial  School,  Huntingdon  26,000 

Prison  Labor  Shops  at  the  Western  State 

Penitentiary 150,000 
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Ten-year  Program 

During  the  summer  of  1937  a study  was  made  of  the  future  con- 
struction needs  at  institutions  as  might  relate  to  a ten-year  program 
of  maintenance  and  development.  It  has  been  accepted  that  the 
present  construction  program  does  not  anticipate  to  any  degree 
future  needs  as  to  bed  capacity.  Where  important  operating  facili- 
ties have  been  provided,  such  as  boiler  plant,  laundry,  kitchens, 
etc.,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  provide  for  a degree  of  expansion. 

The  needs  as  expressed  by  the  heads  of  the  several  institutions 
over  a ten-year  program  totalled  approximately  $51,000,000. 

Construction  Program — The  General  State  Authority 

During  the  year  1935,  The  General  State  Authority  was  created 
so  as  to  form  a construction  corporation  to  erect  buildings  for  the 
various  State  departments  and  agencies.  It  was  not  until  the  early 
Spring  of  1937,  however,  that  this  organization  began  to  function. 

The  new  construction  program  made  possible  through  the  Gen- 
eral State  Authority  has  been  a remarkable  one  from  several  points 
of  view.  The  fact  that  in  twelve  months,  beginning  with  February, 
1937,  more  than  twenty  million  dollars’  worth  of  construction  was 
planned  and  largely  placed  under  contract  is  in  itself  noteworthy. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  space  and  facilities  made  available 
through  this  large  sum  in  one  year  is  much  greater  than  that  made 
available  in  the  past  decade,  it  is  still  more  noteworthy.  When  these 
facilities  and  additions  are  considered  in  terms  of  each  advantage 
brought  to  each  institution  the  magnitude  of  the  performance 
broadens  enormously. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  thirty-two  projects,  of  which  con- 
tracts have  been  let  for  thirty  as  a whole  or  in  part,  leaving  only 
two  major  jobs  for  which  contracts  are  to  be  awarded. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  this  organization  and  the  architects 
selected  for  the  various  projects,  the  Department  of  Welfare  now 
has  under  construction  buildings  which  include  the  following: 

Five  administration  buildings. 

Nineteen  hospital  buildings. 

Five  medical  service  buildings. 

Twenty-nine  ward  buildings. 

Five  cell  blocks. 

Eight  attendance  buildings. 

Four  recreation  buildings. 

Thirteen  new  laundry  buildings. 

Seventeen  modern  boiler  plants. 
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Eleven  modern  power  generating  plants. 

Four  deep  well  and  filtration  plants. 

Five  sewage  treatment  and  disposal  plants. 

Twelve  kitchen,  cafeteria  and  dining  room  buildings. 

Three  canneries. 

Two  cold  storage  and  refrigeration  buildings. 

Two  storage  and  supply  buildings. 

Five  garage  buildings. 

Five  officials’  and  attendants’  dwellings. 

Three  farm  groups. 

The  construction  program  as  planned  will  provide  space  for 
1,226  hospital  beds,  3,147  ward  beds,  2,549  prison  cells  and  392 
beds  for  nurses  and  attendants.  The  benefits  that  the  various  insti- 
tutions obtain  through  this  increased  bed  capacity  and  the  modern 
laundry,  boiler  and  power  generating  plants  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. Service  facilities  and  buildings  so  sorely  needed  for  the 
operation  of  the  various  institutions  and  their  functions  are  rapidly 
becoming  a reality. 

New  Construction 

Through  the  General  State  Authority  program,  construction  is 
planned  which  will  relieve  needs  of  an  emergency  nature  at  fourteen 
institutions. 

The  laundry  at  the  Connellsville  State  Hospital  has  for  years 
been  condemned  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  the 
State  Police,  and  others  inspecting  the  institution,  as  a definite  haz- 
ard. It  is  being  replaced. 

The  laundry  at  the  Ashland  State  Hospital  has  been  located  over 
the  high-pressure  boiler  plant,  which  has  also  been  reported  repeat- 
edly as  a safety  hazard.  It  is  being  relocated. 

Early  in  1937  a fire  at  the  Danville  State  Hospital  made  it  neces- 
sary to  replace  the  laundry,  which  is  being  done. 

The  very  much  overcrowded  conditions  in  the  lunadries  at  War- 
ren, Harrisburg,  Muncy,  Hazleton,  Locust  Mountain,  Scranton  and 
Selinsgrove  will  be  relieved  by  construction  of  new  space.  Certain 
alterations  will  accomplish  the  same  advantage  at  the  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia.  Adequate  facilities  will,  of  course,  be 
provided  at  the  new  industrial  school  for  boys,  the  maximum  se- 
curity prison  and  the  Western  State  Psychiatric  Hospital. 

Such  provisions  at  almost  half  of  the  institutions  where  the  needs 
have  been  most  urgent  will  relieve  many  administrative  problems 
and  make  more  efficient  a function  which  must  operate  daily. 
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Contracts  let  up  to  May  31,  1938 — one  year  from  the  time  of 
beginning  the  program — totalled  $19,869,754.91.  These  contracts 
covered  24,084,034  cubic  feet  of  construction  in  addition  to  altera- 
tions to  twelve  buildings  which  are  not  included  in  this  cubic  total. 
The  volume  of  work  performed  and  the  cooperation  of  the  various 
architects  together  with  the  different  departments  cannot  be  over- 
looked when  the  magnitude  of  the  program  and  the  time  involved 
are  taken  into  consideration.  This  cooperation  alone  has  made  it 
possible  to  prepare  preliminary  sketches  and  estimates,  apply  for 
dockets  to  the  Public  Works  Administration,  prepare  final  plans 
and  specifications,  advertise  for  bids  and  award  contracts  so  that 
construction  could  be  started  within  the  time  allotted. 

The  above  program  hastens  toward  conclusion  a series  of  plan- 
ning over  a period  of  years.  In  September,  1935,  fifty-one  projects, 
with  a total  estimated  value  of  $30,932,167,  were  submitted  to  the 
Public  Works  Administration.  No  action  wa3  taken  on  these 
projects. 

The  greatest  problem  confronting  the  department  at  this  time 
is  the  necessity  of  obtaining  loose  and  fixed  equipment  necessary 
to  complete  the  buildings  now  under  construction  and  to  equip  them 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  occupancy.  This  requirement  will  entail  a 
large  expenditure  of  funds.  To  assist  in  this  matter,  an  application 
has  been  made  to  the  Public  Works  Administration  for  funds  to 
cover  the  installation  of  the  fixed  equipment.  The  loose  equipment 
must  then  be  obtained  from  another  source. 

Construction  has  been  carried  on  continually  at  the  various  insti- 
tutions through  contracts  awarded  by  the  Department  of  Property 
and  Supplies  and  through  projects  of  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration in  an  endeavor  to  correct  hazards,  modernize  and  increase 
institutional  facilities. 

Many  small  buildings  have  been  constructed  by  the  maintenance 
forces,  assisted  by  the  patients  or  inmates  at  the  various  institutions. 

State-aided  County  Homes  and  Hospitals 

Greater  strides  have  been  taken  by  the  various  state-aided  insti- 
tutions during  this  biennium  toward  modernizing  and  improvement 
of  existing  institutions.  New  buildings  have  been  constructed  at 
many  of  the  institutions,  replacing  old,  unfit  and  unsafe  structures. 
To  this  end,  plans  have  been  submitted  to  this  Department  for  dis- 
cussion and  approval  by  some  forty  institutions  in  the  State.  Sev- 
eral privately  owned  institutions  have  held  conferences  with  refer- 
ence to  their  proposed  plans.  With  the  increased  vigor  of  the 
Department  of  Welfare  to  improve  institutional  living  conditions. 
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the  Department  has  been  called  upon  many  times  for  advice  and 
recommendations. 

Care  of  Patients 

Nursing  Education 

The  three-months  course  in  psychiatric  nursing  offered  by  the 
Allentown  State  Hospital  to  students  from  general  hospitals  has 
developed  to  the  extent  of  covering  eight  schools  and  approximately 
forty  students.  This  course  is  recognized  as  being  well  planned  and 
effectively  administered. 

A similar  course  was  established  at  the  Warren  State  Hospital 
in  October,  1937.  At  present  four  general  hospitals  in  this  section 
of  the  State  are  sending  students.  A large  general  hospital  in  Pitts- 
burgh has  arranged  to  send  its  students  on  January  1,  1939,  which 
will  bring  the  total  enrollment  to  forty.  This  is  the  maximum  num- 
ber this  institution  can  take  at  present. 

The  demands  from  general  hospitals  for  affiliation  in  psychiatric 
nursing  for  their  students  shows  a definite  trend  towards  a long- 
felt  need. 

Standards  in  education  and  experience  for  directors  of  nursing, 
instructors,  and  charge  nurses  have  been  raised  and  in  most  instances 
adhered  to.  All  hospitals  maintaining  a school  for  nurses  or  an 
affiliate  course  in  psychiatric  nursing  have  two  full-time  instructors, 
and  are  accredited  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Norristown  State  Hospital  discontinued  its  school  for 
nurses,  which  was  not  accredited,  and  a larger  number  of  graduate 
nurses  have  been  employed.  This  is  to  be  commended,  as  it  has 
eliminated  a problem  in  nursing  education,  and  has  tended  toward 
securing  a higher  grade  personnel. 

The  course  for  clinical  laboratory  technicians  given  by  the 
Scranton  State  Hospital  has  met  the  requirements  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Students  now  have  two  years’  work  at  State 
College  and  one  year  interneship  training  at  the  hospital. 

A larger  number  of  nurses  have  been  employed  in  state-owned 
institutions,  thus  making  it  possible  to  give  better  nursing  care  to 
patients. 

Shamokin  State  Hospital  has  been  reorganized.  Complete  inven- 
tories were  taken  of  all  equipment,  furnishings  and  supplies  and  are 
now  kept  according  to  standards  set  by  the  Accounting  Division. 
A dietitian,  anestheist,  obstetrical  and  operating  room  supervisors 
have  been  employed.  The  general  duty  staff  has  been  increased  in 
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number.  A maternity  unit  was  provided.  Much-needed  equipment, 
such  as  anesthesia  machine,  dressing  carriages,  obstetrical  table, 
sterilizers,  new  beds,  rugs  for  private  rooms,  dish  washer,  vegetable 
peeler  and  new  dishes  have  been  provided. 

A part  time  pathologist  has  been  employed  for  two  of  the 
general  hospitals. 

Clothing  and  linen  have  been  provided  through  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration  sewing  projects.  Improvement  both  in  quantity 
and  appearance  of  linen  and  clothing  is  resulting. 

Several  of  the  institutions  have  conducted  a complete  survey 
for  tuberculosis  on  all  their  patients.  As  a result  all  active  cases 
in  these  institutions  have  been  segregated  in  units  under  the  care 
and  supervision  of  trained  personnel. 

Linen  Control 

Although  no  institution  as  yet  has  a central  linen  control,  much 
has  been  done  toward  promoting  this  in  many  of  the  institutions. 
At  nine  institutions  where  new  laundry  buildings  are  under  con- 
struction, the  plans  for  these  buildings  provide  a central  linen  con- 
trol room. 

Personnel  Problems 

Competent  personnel  with  training  and  experience  for  the  par- 
ticular position  to  be  filled  cannot  always  be  found.  There  is  a 
need  for  more  adequately  prepared  persons  for  administrative  and 
teaching  positions,  especially  for  psychiatric  institutions. 

There  is  still  definite  need  for  a higher  ratio  of  nursing  per- 
sonnel. Wards  in  some  of  the  institutions  are  still  very  much  under- 
staffed and  custodial  care  only  is  given.  Where  there  is  a school 
for  nurses  an  adequate  graduate  staff  should  be  maintained.  The 
nursing  load  should  not  fall  too  heavily  on  the  student  nurse  if 
safe  nursing  is  to  be  had  and  the  education  of  the  student  accom- 
plished. 

The  method  of  determining  the  rate  of  living  for  personnel  is 
still  a problem.  Until  more  uniformity  of  standards  and  equaliza- 
tion can  be  effected,  there  is  little  hope  of  finding  a solution.  A 
flat  salary  without  maintenance  has  worked  in  some  institutions, 
but  geographic  location  of  the  institution  and  local  accommoda- 
tions must  be  considered. 

Institutional  Food  Program 

Progress 

Definite  advances  have  been  made  by  increasing  the  super- 
vision of  dietary  departments.  Now  all  of  the  institutions,  the 
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medical  and  surgical,  the  mental  hospitals  with  the  exception  of 
one,  the  schools  for  mental  defectives,  and  two  of  the  penal  and 
correctional  institutions  employ  at  least  one  trained  person.  Six 
have  added  an  assistant  dietitian  to  their  staff.  Better  service 
to  the  patients  and  personnel,  an  efficient  and  economical  organi- 
zation are  the  desired  goals.  Reorganization  such  as  the  one  which 
took  place  at  the  Shamokin  State  Hospital  in  August,  1936,  and 
certain  physical  improvements  and  equipment  in  various  institu- 
tions have  definitely  assisted  toward  the  goals. 

Food  Consumption  and  Costs 

The  minimum  ration  set  up  for  the  mental  and  penal  institu- 
tions has  been  continued.  There  seems  to  be  an  increasing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  institutions  to  use  this  ration  as  it  was 
intended,  that  is,  as  a basis  for  the  planning  and  as  a means  of 
measuring  the  adequacy  of  the  diet.  In  spite  of  this,  seven  of  the 
twelve  institutions  in  the  mental  hospital  group  failed  to  meet  the 
total  food  requirements  of  the  ration.  The  first  year  of  this  bien- 
nium brought  the  greatest  hardship  to  the  institutions,  due  to  the 
increased  cost  of  foodstuffs.  During  this  biennium  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  food  costs  of  the  institutions.  The  increase  based 
on  the  total  number  of  people  fed  has  been  approximately  .0208 
per  person  per  day,  over  and  above  that  for  the  1934-1936  bien- 
nium. Of  this  amount  about  .0105  per  person  per  day  has  been 
from  purchased  foods,  the  remainder  of  the  increase  is  taken  up  in 
produced  food. 

Construction 

Of  the  twelve  institutions  in  the  mental  hospital  group,  seven 
are  providing  major  construction  for  the  dietary  departments,  con- 
sisting of  kitchens,  bakeries,  cafeterias  and  dining  rooms,  also  store 
rooms,  refrigeration  and  in  some  cases  canning  facilities.  Three 
of  the  medical  and  surgical  hospitals  will  have  new  kitchens  and 
dining  rooms.  Central  tray  service  in  the  medical  and  surgical 
hospitals  and  the  cafeteria  system  of  service  in  the  mental  hospitals 
for  patients  has  been  the  tendency  in  this  building  program.  It  is 
believed  that  these  changes  will  not  only  improve  working  condi- 
tions for  personnel,  but  also  permit  a more  efficient,  economical 
and  satisfactory  service  to  both  patients  and  personnel. 

Sewing  Projects 

Sewing  projects  carried  on  by  the  Women’s  Division  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  have  been  of  great  assistance  to 
the  institutions.  Other  projects  have  covered  work  on  records, 
nursing,  housekeeping,  et  cetera,  and  have  also  been  of  service  to 
the  institutions. 
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The  1937  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly  made  an 
appropriation  of  $75,000  to  the  Department  of  Welfare  for  the 
purchase  of  materials  to  be  fabricated  by  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration sewing  projects  into  articles  needed  by  the  various 
institutions. 


This  covers  approximately: 
2,056  dozen  sheets 
1,881  dozen  pillow  cases 
1,812  dozen  bath  towels 
1,997  dozen  huck  towels 
600  dozen  dresses 
425  dozen  slips 
8 1 0 dozen  women  s night 
gowns 


1 30  dozen  maids  uniforms 
120  dozen  maids  aprons 
950  dozen  men’s  work  shirts 
580  dozen  men’s  dress  shirts 
405  dozen  men’s  pajamas 
305  dozen  men’s  night  shirts 


The  needs  of  each  institution  were  carefully  considered  before 
making  the  allocation.  The  work  is  in  various  stages  of  progress 
at  present. 


Institutional  Engineering  Problems 

The  biennium  covered  by  this  report  represents  a period  of 
great  activity. 

Engineering  activities  were  resumed  by  the  Department  in 
August,  1936.  Charles  S.  Hill,  Jr.,  was  appointed  engineer.  He 
visited  the  several  Welfare  institutions  and  made  studies  of  the 
service  facilities. 

As  a result  of  these  studies,  a program  of  betterment  was  in- 
stituted and  the  groundwork  was  laid  for  an  immediate  and  con- 
tinuing systematic  development  of  the  several  services  so  as  to  pro- 
vide efficient  economical  operation. 

At  the  twenty-nine  institutions  under  this  department,  light, 
heat,  power,  water,  gas  refrigeration,  sewage  disposal,  et  cetera, 
cost  approximately  $750,000  annually.  The  importance  of  care- 
ful supervision  of  these  services  is  self-evident.  In  addition  thereto, 
mechanical  and  maintenance  personnel  cost  $250,000  and  en- 
gineering materials  and  supplies  cost  another  $250,000.  Thus 
$1,250,000  annually  is  spent  to  provide  the  necessary  engineering 
services. 

This  annual  expenditure  of  $1,250,000  includes  the  cost  of  coal 
which  is  $550,000  each  year.  Therefore,  the  proper  selection  of 
size  and  grade  of  coal  is  of  primary  importance.  Not  only  is  the 
selection  of  fuel  important,  but  the  combustion  thereof  is  equally 
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important.  The  careful  study  and  preparation  which  has  been  given 
the  plans  covering  most  of  the  institutions  will  unquestionably  re- 
sult in  substantial  savings. 

The  addition  of  three  new  institutions  will  add  approximately  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($250,000)  to  the  expendi- 
tures mentioned  in  the  two  preceeding  paragraphs.  These  addi- 
tional institutions  effectively  emphasize  the  need  for  careful  and 
intelligent  planning. 

Economies  Effected 

The  survey  of  the  Welfare  institutions,  as  made  by  the  engineer, 
revealed  many  opportunities  for  economies.  These  economies  are 
being  effected  as  promptly  as  possible.  Definite  steps  have  been 
taken  and  the  following  betterments  are  already  in  effect. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  Training  School,  Morganza,  a steam  driven 
generator  has  been  installed  to  supplement  a gas  driven  generator. 
Five  new  stokers  have  been  installed  to  replace  gas  firing.  Two 
cottages  have  been  connected  to  the  central  plant  heating  system. 
New  electrical  distribution  lines  have  been  run.  These  changes  will 
result  in  a saving  conservatively  estimated  at  $10,000  annually. 

Minor  alterations  in  the  boilers  and  the  substitution  of  an  electric 
motor  drive  in  the  laundry  for  a steam  engine  drive  at  the  Hazleton 
State  Hospital  have  resulted  in  economies  of  $1,000  annually. 

At  Eastern  State  Penitentiary,  Graterford,  a new  vehicular  and 
pedestrian  lock  was  installed  to  provide  against  inmate  escape. 

A new  turbine  generator  was  installed  at  Huntingdon. 

Three  new  stokers  were  installed  at  the  Warren  State  Hospital 
to  supplement  gas  firing. 

All  of  the  foregoing  betterments  were  accomplished  without  re- 
course to  funds  other  than  the  departmental  operating  budget. 

These  expenditures  for  economical  operating  total  $100,000  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  resultant  savings  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
$16,000  annually. 

Hazard  Elimination 

A program  of  hazard  elimination  was  instituted  under  an 
emergency  grant  of  $500,000  ($258,000  allocated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare)  by  the  Legislature  at  the  special  session  in  1936. 
Under  this  act,  work  was  started  at  fourteen  institutions  in  an  en- 
deavor to  correct  the  most  outstanding  hazards. 

Fire  towers  and  fire  escapes  were  built.  Smoke  breaks,  fire 
doors  and  insulation  were  provided.  Wells  were  drilled,  reservoirs 
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built  and  repaired,  chlorinating  equipment  installed,  water  mains 
replaced,  fire  lines  extended  and  sewage  disposal  plants  were  built 
and  other  enlarged. 

These  activities,  however,  did  not  completely  correct  the  hazards 
that  existed  to  the  safety  and  well  - being  of  the  inmates  of 
institutions. 

A further  program  of  hazard  elimination  was  launched  under  the 
Fire  and  Panic  Act  of  the  last  Legisuature  when  $1,500,000  was 
appropriated  for  this  purpose.  The  Welfare  allocation  was  $923,- 
000.  This  program  is  now  under  way.  Every  Welfare  institution 
has  been  given  consideration  to  the  end  that  each  and  every  Unit 
may  enjoy  safety  and  security.  Plans  and  specifications  either  have 
been  or  are  being  prepared  to  cover  this  work.  The  scope  of  the 
project  covers  fire  towers  and  fire  escapes — stair  enclosures,  smoke 
screens,  et  cetera,  as  well  as  the  installation  of  fire  alarm  systems 
and  emergency  lighting  systems. 

Approximately  $600,000  worth  of  contracts  have  been  let  under 
this  appropriation  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  last  of  the  con- 
tracts will  have  been  let  by  November  1,  1938.  The  allocation 
made  to  the  Department  of  Welfare  will  not  permit  completing 
the  entire  program.  An  additional  $500,000  will  be  necessary. 

This  comprehensive  and  constructive  program  will  eliminate 
hazardous  conditions  by  providing  the  institutions  with  fire  alarm 
systems  for  immediate  notification  of  fires;  emergency  lighting  so 
as  easily  to  evacuate  a building  in  case  of  light  failure,  and  last 
but  not  least,  an  easy  and  safe  means  of  egress  from  buildings  is 
provided  thereby  eliminating  as  far  as  possible,  the  chance  of  injury 
or  loss  of  life. 

Works  Progress  Administration 

Coincident  with  all  other  activities,  full  advantage  was  taken  of 
opportunities  presented  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  A 
total  of  eighty-five  projects  covering  twenty-one  institutions  have 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  well  being  of  the  institutions. 

These  projects  covered  a wide  range  of  activity.  Reservoirs  were 
repaired,  roads,  buildings  and  dams  constructed.  Institutions  were 
painted  both  inside  and  out.  General  repairs  were  made,  water 
lines  were  repaired  and  rebuilt.  Grounds  were  graded  and  cleaned. 
Electric  wiring  was  repaired  and  installed.  Surveys  were  made 
and  the  institutions  generally  placed  in  a better  state  of  repair.  The 
total  sponsors  contribution  for  these  various  projects  was  $198,281, 
of  which  $73,583  was  provided  from  the  normal  operating  budget. 
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Full  advantage  was  taken  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
program  to  bring  some  of  the  deferred  maintenance  up  to  date. 
Virtually  every  institution  as  well  as  every  phase  of  maintenance 
benefitted  by  participation  in  this  program. 

The  tabulation  set  forth  herewith  gives  a comprehensive  idea 
of  the  scope  of  activities  and  institutions  affected. 

No.  of  Insts.  No.  of 


Type  of  Project  Served  Projects 

Water  supply  and  distribution 5 6 

Sewage  treatment  and  sewers 2 2 

Agricultural  improvements  4 9 

Electrical  repairs  and  installation 4 5 

General  repairs  7 12 

Plumbing  and  heating  2 2 

Hazard  elimination 3 3 

General  construction  4 6 

Roads  and  drainage 3 4 

Grubbing  and  grading 7 10 

Miscellaneous  5 5 


Works  Progress  Administration  projects  are  still  being  instituted 
whenever  these  projects  are  of  a helpful  nature  and  funds  are 
available. 

General  Construction 

During  the  last  year,  a great  deal  of  time  and  effort  was  spent 
in  working  with  the  various  consulting  engineers  in  connection  with 
the  building  program  as  set  forth  by  the  General  State  Authority. 

This  program  presented  a most  urgently  needed  opportunity  to 
correct  many  of  the  existing  defects  at  the  various  institutions.  The 
limitations  of  the  allocation  to  the  Welfare  Department  did  not 
make  possible  all  of  the  improvements  and  betterments  which  are 
so  urgently  needed. 

The  General  State  Authority  program  did,  however,  meet  a sub- 
stantial part  of  the  many  problems  which  confronted  the  engineer. 
Many  of  the  vicissitudes  attendant  to  the  operation  of  our  institu- 
tions with  inefficient  and  obsolete  equipment  will  be  eliminated  upon 
the  completion  of  this  program. 

Six  institutions  will  be  provided  with  complete  new  power  plants. 
Eleven  more  institutions  will  be  equipped  with  new  boilers,  stokers 
and  other  facilities.  Additional  electric  generating  capacity  will 
be  installed  in  five  institutions.  New  electrical  distribution  systems 
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will  be  provided  in  whole  or  at  many  of  the  institutions.  New  and 
revamped  water  supply  systems,  sewer  systems  and  steam  distri- 
bution systems  will  be  supplied  at  several  of  the  institutions  Two 
new  filtration  plants  will  be  installed.  Sewage  treatment  plants, 
refrigerating  plants,  service  tunnels,  et  cetera  are  being  constructed. 

The  following  tabulation  presents  the  range  of  activities  of  new 


or  renewed  services. 

No. 

of  Insts. 

No.  o 

f Insts, 

Type  of  Service 

Effected 

Type  of  Service  Effected 

Power  plants  .... 

6 

Water  mains 

10 

Boilers  

9 

Reservoirs  

2 

Generators 

5 

Sewage  treatment  . . . . 

5 

Electric  wiring  . . . 

3 

Sewer  lines 

10 

Steam  distribution  mains  9 

Cold  storage  and  refrig. 

8 

Plumbing  and  heating  . . 1 

Service  tunnels 

8 

Water  supply  .... 

4 

Maintenance  shops  . . . 

6 

Filtration  

2 

All  of  the  new  construction  will  have  modern  and  up-to-date 
heating,  plumbing  and  electrical  distribution  systems.  A great  deal 
of  painstaking  study  has  been  given  to  the  innumerable  servicing 
problems  which  have  presented  themselves.  Care  has  been  taken 
that  each  institution  be  so  built  or  remodeled  as  to  provide  a sound 
working  basis  for  further  development  and  expansion.  Heating 
of  the  Welfare  institutions  represents  a large  portion  of  the  steam 
demand  made  on  our  power  plants.  With  this  thought  in  mind, 
wherever  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  new  steam  distributions  were 
installed  so  as  to  provide  a solid  foundation  for  the  ultimate  intro- 
duction of  new  heating  systems  to  replace  the  more  antiquated  ones. 

Two  thoughts  have  constantly  been  borne  in  mind  during  the 
preparation  of  all  plans  and  specifications.  First,  to  provide  a 
reasonable  degree  of  comfort  in  the  institutions,  and  secondly,  to 
provide  an  economical  and  efficient  service. 

Conferences 

Last  summer  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  institutional  engi- 
neers was  held  at  State  College.  It  is  proposed  definitely  to  con- 
tinue these  annual  meetings  as  the  conferences  present  an  oppor- 
tunity for  intimate  discussions  of  the  various  problems  and  the 
interchange  of  ideas.  These  meetings  have  proven  beneficial  in  the 
past  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  so  in  the  future. 

The  fourth  annual  conference  is  scheduled  for  October  1 9 and 

20,  1938. 
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Recommendations 

More  rapid  developments  in  the  engineering  service  will  be  pos- 
sible if  the  following  recommendations  are  adopted. 

An  additional  engineer  and  two  competant  draftsmen 
be  employed  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  present  en- 
gineer. One  of  the  draftsmen  should  have  had  experience 
in  plumbing  and  heating  problems,  and  the  other  should 
have  had  experience  in  the  electrical  field. 

Close  study  should  be  given  to  the  efficient  firing  of 
boilers,  and  the  selection  of  the  proper  type  of  fuel  for 
any  given  plant,  to  the  end  that  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency  may  be  obtained. 

Obsolete  heating  conditions  should  be  remedied  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  by  replacing  them  with  modern, 
controlled  systems. 

Problems  of  water  supply  and  sewage  treatment  should 
be  given  proper  study  and  consideration  in  order  that 
the  general  health  of  the  institutions  may  be  continued. 

The  acquisition  of  the  force  mentioned  immediately  above  would 
enable  the  engineer  to  carry  on,  through  the  regular  maintenance 
force,  many  betterments  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
institutions.  Distribution  systems  which  are  being  installed  under 
contract  provide  the  basis  for  improvements  within  the  buildings. 


Institutional  Farms 

Institutional  farms  are  maintained  in  connection  with  seventeen 
penal  and  mental  institutions.  The  land  is  accepted  as  providing 
at  least  the  following  major  advantages: 

A considerable  area  in  connection  with  a prison  or 
mental  institution  provides  protection  both  to  the  insti- 
tutional population  and  to  the  public. 

Wholesome  work  opportunity  associated  with  land  or 
livestock  provides  unique  and  important  facilities  for 
rehabilitation. 

The  use  of  land  in  providing  a controlled  source  of 
produced  food  contributes  notably  to  the  efficiency, 
quality  and  economy  of  maintenance. 
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The  following  figures  give  some  information  relative  to  the  total 
acreage  and  use  of  land  in  institutional  farms: 


Number  of  farms 17 

Total  acreage  25,567 

Acreage  in — General  farm  crops 9,791 

Truck  crops 1,200 

Orchards  498 

Total  tilled  crops 1 1,551 

Pasture  3,613 

Wood-lots  7,5  77 

Institutional  buildings  and  grounds 1,288 

Miscellaneous  1,538 


Patients  and  inmates  provided  work  opportunity  in 
connection  with  farm  activities  total  1,505. 

The  use  of  every  acre  is  planned.  That  needed  for  institutional 
buildings,  grounds  and  drives  is,  of  course,  not  available  for  pro- 
duction of  crops.  It  is  believed  that  the  remaining  acreage  as  avail- 
able should  be  used  to  produce  products  as  needed  by  the  related 
institutions  in  the  following  order:  vegetables,  potatoes,  tilled  crops 
to  support  the  dairy  and  other  livestock  activities,  pasture,  and 
wood-lots.  Each  year  the  superintendent,  steward,  farm  manager, 
and  farm  activity  heads,  are  called  into  conference  in  order  to  de- 
velope,  with  a representative  of  the  Department  of  Welfare,  the 
farm  program  for  the  succeeding  year.  In  such  a conference  the 
needs  of  the  institution,  the  farm  production  during  the  past  years, 
recent  developments  in  agricultural  science,  and  other  factors,  are 
considered  in  setting  up  the  next  year’s  procedure. 

During  1937  a definite  arrangement  was  entered  into  with  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  through  which  all  farms  under  this  De- 
partment would  be  made  an  active  part  of  the  erosion  control  pro- 
gram emanating  from  Washington,  and  receiving  the  support  of 
the  State  Administration.  Preliminary  studies  have  been  made  on 
all  farms.  During  the  following  winter  and  spring  the  results  of 
these  studies  were  seen  in  strip  contour  farming  and  other  practices 
recommended.  At  all  of  the  seventeen  farms  such  methods  are 
in  use. 

Farm  managers,  stewards,  superintendents,  and  others  directly 
interested  and  responsible  are  brought  together  each  year  for  a 
technical  program  at  Pennsylvania  State  College.  This  program 
has  been  arranged  through  the  cooperation  of  an  institutional  and 
departmental  committee,  working  with  a similar  committee  named 
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by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  Each  month  a summary  of  production  in  the  dairy  and 
hennery,  along  with  certain  other  farm  data,  is  distributed.  Cor- 
respondence, conferences,  and  visits  are  used  continually  to  main- 
tain, coordinate  and  promote  a high  standard  of  performance. 
Goals 

It  is  believed  that  efficiency  and  economy  of  production  must 
be  directed  and  associated  with  certain  goals.  Such  goals  have 
been  established  as  follows: 

Dairy — 12,000  pounds  milk  per  cow  per  year. 

Hennery — 200  eggs  per  laying  hen  per  year. 

Piggery — 7 pigs  raised  per  litter. 

Potatoes — 250  bushels  per  acre. 

Crop  Yields — General  farm  crops  and  potatoes  fifty  per- 
cent above  the  average  for  farms  in  the  same  county. 


INSTITUTIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTION 
Pounds  Milk  Per  Cow 
(Year  Ending  May  31 ) 


Institutions 

1929 

1937 

1938 

Allentown  

...  11,556 

12,656 

1 1,186 

Danville  

7,548 

12,001 

14,028 

Farview 

6,002 

13,348 

12,074 

Harrisburg 

8,359 

1 1,655 

9,938 

Norristown  

7,660 

1 1,067 

10,71  1 

Torrance  

9,176 

12,420 

1 1,338 

Warren  

...  10,558 

1 1,714 

10,699 

Wernersville  . . . . 

6,990 

10,395 

10,290 

Huntingdon 

7,895 

10,143 

10,945 

Morganza  

8,154 

12,668 

1 1,21 1 

Muncy 

9,566 

13,014 

12,216 

Rockview  

9,732 

15,331 

16,667 

Laurelton  

8,620 

12,068 

14,224 

Pennhurst  

9,113 

13,137 

12,132 

Polk  

. ..  12,775 

12,154 

12,488 

Selinsgrove  

12,518 

14,284 

Average  

9,222 

12,155 

12,098 

The  figures  indicating  production  of  milk  per  cow  show  that  the 
goal  of  production  has  been  met  in  general.  A constant  urge  is 
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maintained  towards  rigid  culling  and  efficient  management  in  order 
to  maintain  or  increase  the  production  already  attained. 

In  eleven  herds,  sires  are  being  used  which  were  secured  at  the 
cost  of  transportation  only  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Dairy- 
ing at  the  Research  Center,  located  near  Beltsville,  Maryland. 
Through  such  cooperation  a very  appreciable  cost  is  eliminated. 
To  supplement  these  sires,  the  cooperation  of  the  Extension  Staff 
of  Dairy  Husbandry  from  State  College  has  been  enjoyed  in  identi- 
fying outstanding  families  in  the  several  dairy  herds.  Pure  bred 
bulls  from  such  families  are  also  being  used  to  develop  future  herd 
sires,  thus  avoiding  the  cost  of  purchase  from  privately-owned  herds. 

Another  oustanding  accomplishment  which  became  a reality  in 
1937,  was  the  initiation  of  a dairy  research  project  to  be  directed 
through  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  This  project  will  use  the 
herd  records  accumulating  for  ten  years  in  state-owned  herds  to 
determine  certain  factors  that  are  associated  with  high  efficiency  in 
production.  The  Department  of  Welfare  is  represented  on  the 
Advisory  Committee  for  this  project. 


INSTITUTIONAL  POULTRY  PRODUCTION 
Number  of  Eggs  Per  Hen 
(Year  Ending  May  31) 


Institutions 

1929 

1937 

1938 

Allentown  

...  127.00 

196.51 

210.84 

Danville  

...  111.70 

159.96 

187.24 

Farview 

...  189.00 

155.41 

158.24 

Harrisburg 

71.40 

240.76 

231.95 

Norristown  

...  146.00 

141.27 

185.17 

Torrance  

77.00 

171.52 

210.55 

Warren  

...  111.70 

174.35 

174.93 

Wernersville  . . . . 

...  129.00 

157.14 

181.45 

Huntingdon 

56.20 

1 44.50* 

181.72 

Morganza  

237.34 

209.26 

Muncy 

...  172.00 

214.22 

197.49 

Rockview  

...  188.40 

178.26 

188.73 

Laurelton  

...  111.00 

222.23 

197.28 

Pennhurst  

61.00 

126.38 

189.1 1 

Selinsgrove  

230.96 

265.10 

Average  

...  122.00 

182.31 

199.23 

* 1 1 months. 
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The  production  of  eggs  per  hen  on  institutional  farms  shows  a 
very  marked  increase  from  the  time  records  began  to  be  available. 
The  importance  of  eggs  in  the  diet,  and  the  possibility  of  a high 
rate  of  production  indicate  the  desirability  of  producing  eggs.  The 
average  production  per  hen  during  1938  for  the  1 1,040  birds  was 
1 99  eggs.  This  is  distinctly  the  highest  production  recorded.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  five  flocks  have  exceeded  the  200-egg  goal. 
No  flock  is  under  the  lowest  acceptable  production,  namely,  150 
eggs  per  bird. 

The  institutional  piggery  is  maintained  for  two  important  reasons, 
namely:  to  consume  profitably  edible  garbage;  to  contribute  to- 
ward a more  economical  diet.  During  1937  a criss-cross  breeding 
program  was  initiated  at  four  institutions  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  such  a program.  The  Secretary  of  Welfare  during  the 
year  instructed  institutions  producing  less  than  forty  pounds  of  pork 
per  capita  per  year  to  make  such  plans  as  would  increase  the  pro- 
duction rate  to  a more  nearly  adequate  figure.  Plans  are  already 
under  way  to  carry  out  these  instructions. 


INSTITUTIONAL  PIGGERY  PRODUCTION 
Pigs  Raised  Per  Litter 
(Year  Ending  May  31) 


Institutions 

1929 

1937 

1938 

Allentown  

6.80 

6.20 

6.8 

Danville 

7.00 

6.67 

7.3 

Farview 

7.40 

5.79 

5.3 

Norristown  

4.00 

6.06 

6.3 

Torrance  

4.90 

7.03 

7.3 

Warren  

6.20 

4.63 

5.2 

Wernersville  

5.40 

4.5  7 

6.5 

Graterford  

4.23 

5.9 

Huntingdon 

7.00 

4.56 

5.2 

Morganza  

6.30 

6.34 

6.5 

Muncy 

6.60 

— 

4.9 

Rockview  

6.20 

7.86 

6.4 

Laurelton 

4.80 

5.00 

6.0 

Pennhurst  

6.80 

6.31 

7.2 

Polk  

6.10 

5.40 

4.9 

Selinsgrove  

7.90 

8.0 

Average  

5.69 

6.01 

6.2 

INSTITUTIONAL  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTION 

Total  Vegetable  Production — Seventeen  Institutions 


1934  6,359,571  pounds 

1935  6,865,201  pounds 

1936  7,466,721  pounds 

1937  7,084,741  pounds 

1938  7,228,966  pounds 


The  total  poundage  of  vegetables  delivered  for  consumption  at 
seventeen  institutions  is  shown  in  the  preceding  figures  for  the  last 
five  years.  It  will  be  noted  that  since  1935  the  production  has  been 
increased  at  least  fifteen  percent.  An  analysis  of  the  methods  of 
planting,  harvesting,  and  use  in  the  last  two  year3  indicates  that  the 
quality,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  vegetables  is  more  nearly  adequate 
to  the  demands  of  the  several  institutions  than  was  true  formerly. 


CROP  INDICES 


Institutions 

1929 

1936 

1937 

Graterford  

68 

91 

115 

Huntingdon  

126 

147 

97 

Morganza  

111 

115 

152 

Muncy  

170 

170 

208 

Rockview  

92 

152 

145 

Allentown  

106 

203 

232 

Danville  

154 

172 

188 

Farview  

93 

127 

126 

Harrisburg  

157 

216 

234 

Norristown  

132 

142 

144 

Torrance 

91 

135 

139 

Warren 

133 

170 

162 

Wernersville 

118 

112 

151 

Laurelton  

92 

99 

108 

Pennhurst 

120 

91 

97 

Polk  

136 

190 

168 

Selinsgrove 

94 

90 

118 

Average  

112 

137 

145 

No.  Under  100  .... 

6 

4 

2 

No.  Over  150  .... 

3 

7 

8 

Median 

118 

142 

145 
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The  figures  referred  to  under  the  head  ‘‘Crop  Indices”  compare 
the  yileds  of  corn,  oats,  hay,  wheat,  barley  and  potatoes,  at 
each  institution  with  yields  on  the  farms  in  the  related  county,  in- 
stitutional yields  have  compared  more  favorably  within  the  last 
three  years  with  average  yields  than  at  any  time  Drevious. 

Surplus  Products 

A matter  of  long  discussion  and  of  considerable  urgency  was 
terminated  in  1936  when  a ruling  from  the  Attorney  General  estab- 
lished the  basis  for  transferring  from  one  institution  to  another 
farm  production  declared  as  surplus.  During  the  1937  fiscal  year 
such  products,  originating  at  fifteen  institutions,  were  disposed  to  a 
total  of  seventeen  institutions,  involving  $19,539.  For  the  1938 
fiscal  year  the  total  value  of  such  products  transferred  was  $8,402. 
Of  the  total  amount  slightly  over  half,  $4,899,  was  made  up  of 
potatoes;  miscellaneous  fruits  and  vegetables  amounted  to  $706; 
and  livestock,  largely  breeding  animals,  constituted  a total  of 
$2,796. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  since  these  products  were  in  surplus  at 
the  institutions  where  they  originated  that  little  value  would  be  re- 
ceived from  them.  Being  made  available  to  the  institutions  that 
actually  needed  them,  full  value  was  received. 

Standardization 

In  response  to  the  order  of  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
early  in  1935,  requiring  every  effort  to  standardize  the  commodi- 
ties purchased  by  the  Commonwealth,  committees  were  brought 
cogether  to  study  the  purchase  of  seeds,  fertilizer,  and  farm  equip- 
ment. It  was  found  that  more  than  twenty-five  analyses  for  com- 
plete fertilizers  had  been  ordered  in  the  past.  This  number  was 
^educed  to  six.  In  the  purchase  of  seeds,  a standard  procedure  was 
developed  which  has  given  greater  assurance  of  quality,  thereby 
making  possible  a considerable  saving  in  better  yields  of  farm  crops. 


INSTITUTIONAL  LAUNDRY  PROGAM 

In  May,  1935,  a committee  representing  institutions  and  the 
Departments  of  Welfare  and  Property  and  Supplies,  brought  to 
practical  completion  specifications  covering  laundry  supplies.  This 
was  an  important  accomplishment  tying  into  the  order  of  the  Gov- 
ernor for  standardization.  A meeting  was  held  on  May  2nd  of 
that  year,  attended  by  representatives  of  thirty  institutions  under 
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the  Departments  of  Welfare,  Health,  and  Public  Instruction.  At 
that  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  procedure  should  include: 

Simplification  and  use  of  specifications  in  the  purchase  of 
laundry  supplies. 

A test  bundle  program  under  the  supervision  of  the  Tex- 
tile Chemistry  Department  at  State  College. 

The  assembling  monthly  of  institutional  reports  on  vol- 
ume and  cost  of  work  done. 

Since  that  time  the  specifications  cited  have  come  into  universal 
use  with  evident  satisfaction  and  economy. 

Monthly  reports  indicating  laundry  load,  personnel  and  costs 
have  been  assembled.  Such  reports  indicate  that  for  the  years 
ending  May  31,  1937,  and  1938,  respectively,  the  total  poundage 
of  soiled  goods  laundered  was  25,583,000  pounds  and  28,185,000 
pounds.  In  addition  to  handling  this  very  large  problem  this  func- 
tion provides  employment  for  176  inmates  in  the  correctional  and 
penal  institutions,  and  750  patients  in  the  mental  institutions. 

The  test  bundle  program  was  initiated  as  planned.  The  first  five 
bundles  run  during  the  years  1935,  1936  and  early  1937  indicated 
the  following: 


Loss  in  breaking  strength 12.1  percent 

Retention  of  white  color 93.2  percent 

Soil  removal 48.6  percent 


In  October,  1936,  a working  agreement  was  begun,  whereby  the 
Departments  of  Welfare,  Public  Instruction,  Health,  and  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  cooperated  in  the  employment  of  a Research  Fellow, 
working  from  the  Department  of  Textile  Chemistry,  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College.  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Krawiec,  who  was  chosen, 
immediately  began  visiting  the  several  institutions.  His  experi- 
ence and  training  enabled  a marked  increase  in  efficiency,  par- 
ticularly in  soil  removal.  Test  bundles  six  to  eleven,  inclusive,  rep- 
resent the  quality  of  work  since  October,  1936,  to  May,  1938. 
Median  figures  for  these  bundles  are: 


Loss  in  breaking  strength  10.8  percent 

Retention  of  white  color 96.8  percent 

Soil  removal  75.9  percent 


The  status  of  work  as  shown  by  all  six  bundles  is  rather  constant 
and  indicates  an  increase  in  soil  removal  efficiency  of  more  than 
fifty  percent. 
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In  addition  to  the  contacts  made  by  the  Research  Fellow,  a 
summary  of  the  laundry  data  received  from  institutions  is  returned 
to  all  institutions  monthly;  meetings  for  laundry  heads  have  been 
arranged  at  least  once  each  year;  and  a rather  constant  contact  is 
maintained  by  letter  and  visit  with  institutions  relative  to  the  laundry 
program. 

Protection  from  Fire 

In  February,  1936,  at  the  direction  of  the  Governor,  State  Police 
made  an  inspection  of  all  institutions  for  hazards  to  person  and 
property.  A similar  inspection  was  made  in  1937.  These  inspec- 
tions supplemented  regular  reports  made  through  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry.  The  original  investigation  cited  251  items 
for  correction.  Almost  immediately  correction  was  accomplished 
on  200  of  such  items. 

In  1935  it  was  determined  that  the  institutional  administrative 
program  for  fire  prevention  as  well  as  procedure  in  case  of  fire 
should  be  a more  conscious  and  consistent  one.  Through  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry,  regular  inspections  had  been  made 
for  a considerable  period  through  which  hazards  relating  to  person 
and  property  were  cited  for  correction.  In  order  to  develop  the 
administrative  program,  however.  Superintendents  and  Wardens 
were  asked  to  give  special  thought  to  the  matter  and  to  report 
semi-annually  relative  to  the  care  of  fire  hydrants,  the  testing  of 
emergency  light  and  fire  alarm  equipment,  the  inspection  of  all 
parts  of  the  institution  for  hazards  such  as  dust  and  collections  of 
waste,  the  placing  of  responsibility  for  fire  drills,  action  in  case  of 
fire,  and  the  degree  of  cooperation  with  local  fire  companies.  These 
reports  at  first  indicated  a wide  variation  in  performance.  Improve- 
ments resulted,  however,  in  succeeding  periods.  Such  improve- 
ments were  speeded  through  the  inspections  of  State  Police  and 
through  more  effecitve  follow-up  of  reports.  In  1937,  the  Secretary 
of  Welfare  called  a meeting  for  Superintendents  of  Mental  Insti- 
tutions and  instituted  a monthly  report  which  it  is  believed  will 
make  still  more  effective  the  program  for  prevention  of  fire.  Such 
reports  were  initiated  January  1,  1938. 

Miscellaneous 

Standardization 

During  1935  and  1936  a Committee  representing  the  institu- 
tions and  the  Departments  of  Welfare  and  Property  and  Supplies 
covered  the  following  groups  of  clothing,  textiles,  and  miscellane- 
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ous  items.  Of  these  groups,  203  items  were  studied,  forty-two 
of  which  were  eliminated.  The  items  were  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Property  and  Supplies  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
up  specifications. 

Footwear — Seventy-eight  items  were  considered.  Ten 
were  eliminated. 

Knitted  Goods — Underwear — Twenty-one  items  were 
considered.  Six  eliminated. 

Hosiery — Fifteen  items  considered.  Six  eliminated. 
Gloves  and  Mittens — Three  approved. 

Sweaters — Four  approved. 

Manufactured  Garments — A list  of  seventy-eight  gar- 
ments was  considered,  and  fifty-eight  were  accepted, 
indicating  the  materials  which  would  be  used. 

Miscellaneous — Certain  changes  in  the  specifications  of 
bed  spreads. 

Beds,  mattresses,  and  china  were  approved  to  more 
nearly  meet  the  needs  of  the  institutions. 

Germicides,  insecticides  and  sheet  metal  articles  were  also  dis- 
cussed and  a list  of  materials  most  frequently  used  was  submitted 
together  with  the  items  mentioned  previously,  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  up  specifications. 

Water  Supply- 

In  the  autumn  of  1937,  one  of  the  mental  hospitals  experi- 
enced a number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  Very  drastic  action  was 
taken  to  determine  sources  including  the  water  supply.  Fortunately 
no  evidence  was  found  to  indicate  that  the  outbreak  had  come  from 
water.  A more  careful  study,  however,  was  made  of  the  water 
being  used  at  the  several  institutions  and  the  routine  care  to  assure 
purity. 

Investigations  indicated  the  following: 

Ten  institutions  used  city  or  commercial  water  supply. 

Nineteen  institutions  have  an  institutional  supply. 

Chlorinization  is  in  use  at  all  except  five  institutions. 

At  one  of  these,  chlorinization  equipment  will  be  in  use 

early  in  1938. 

Fifteen  institutions  have  reservoirs  or  dams.  Of  this  num- 
ber, ten  are  not  closed. 
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At  sixteen  institutions,  analyses  are  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  at  least  weekly. 

After  analysis  of  institutional  water  problems,  instructions  were 
sent  to  promote  a safe  and  uniform  procedure  as  to  chlorinization, 
testing  and  inspection. 

Surplus  Food  Products 

Through  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  the  Department  was 
fortunate  in  making  available  to  institutions  certain  food  products. 
Beginning  in  December,  1936,  and  continuing  into  March,  1937, 
1,010,642  pounds  of  grapefruit  were  distributed.  The  grapefruit 
had  been  purchased  by  the  Federal  Government  in  order  to  re- 
lieve a surplus  in  producing  areas.  The  total  amount  thus  pur- 
chased was  greater  than  could  be  used  in  direct  relief  channels.  The 
institutions  that  could  give  an  affidavit  that  the  use  of  such  products 
would  not  offset  purchases  of  similar  commodities,  were  enabled 
to  provide  patients  or  inmates  with  food  which  added  materially 
to  the  variety  and  adequacy  of  the  diet.  This  applied  in  a par- 
ticularly effective  manner  during  the  winter  months  when  citrus 
fruits  have  an  added  value.  Allocations  were  made  on  a per  capita 
basis  as  developed  and  approved  by  the  Consulting  Dietitian  for  the 
Department. 

In  May  of  1937,  104,000  pounds  of  celery  were  likewise  dis- 
tributed. Canned  beef  in  the  amount  of  2,250  pounds  was  also 
received. 

Approximately  ten  tons  of  shoe  findings  were  made  available 
from  the  same  source.  No  inventory  accompanied  this  group. 
Inasmuch  as  it  was  desired  by  the  S.E.R.B.  to  move  the  shipment 
very  promptly,  the  Harrisburg  State  Hospital  agreed  to  secure  the 
material,  inventory  it  and  use  the  portion  needed  at  that  institu- 
tion. It  was  found  that  there  were  at  least  thirty-five  items.  The 
number  of  each  ranged  from  one  or  two  hammers,  shoe  plates, 
and  the  like,  up  to  25,000  pairs  of  rubber  heels. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Hospital  By-Laws 

Early  in  1938,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  one 
of  the  ten  State-owned  Medical  and  Surgical  Hospitals,  by-laws  as 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Justice  were  developed.  Copies 
were  sent  to  each  institutional  Board  of  Trustees.  They  were  ap- 
proved in  all  cases,  with  the  result  that  all  are  for  the  first  time 
operating  under  the  same  regulations. 


ACCOUNTING  DIVISION 


DEPARTMENTAL  appropriation  expenditures,  costs,  alloca- 
tions, budgets  and  budget  requests  are  reported  and  an- 
alyzed by  the  Accounting  Division. 

The  functions  of  the  Division  are  grouped  under  three  headings: 
Institutional  Accounting,  Institutional  Personnel  and  Departmental 
Accounting.  All  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Comptroller. 

Institutional  Accounting 

The  volume  of  this  accounting  is  so  great  as  to  necessitate  the 
use  of  electric  tabulating  machines.  Monthly  reports  are  prepared 
for  each  institution,  showing  a complete  breakdown  of  all  costs; 
billing,  operating  and  maintenance;  stores  summary  and  statement 
of  commitments. 

Payments  to  State-aided  homes  and  hospitals,  State-aided  penal 
and  correctional  schools,  State-aided  mental  hospitals  and  mainte- 
nance of  county  mental  and  poor  district  hospitals  all  clear  through 
this  Division. 

Requisitions  for  purchase  of  materials  and  supplies  originating 
at  the  institutions  are  checked  and  approved  by  the  Division  before 
submission  to  the  Central  Purchasing  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Property  and  Supplies.  Definite  control  of  commitments  is  ob- 
tained through  the  system  of  balancing  estimated  costs  against 
allocated  operating  expenditures.  The  Division  also  maintains  a 
check  on  all  purchases  of  perishables,  etc.,  made  locally  by  the 
institutions. 

Institutional  Personnel 

All  institutional  Employment  Notices  involving  changes  in  per- 
sonnel of  the  twenty-nine  institutions  now  within  the  Department 
of  Welfare  are  received  in  this  office,  checked  and  prepared  for 
approval  by  the  Secretary.  The  number  of  employes  now  exceeds 

5,500. 

Salary  and  wage  payrolls  are  checked  and  approved  semi- 
monthly for  personnel  and  rate  of  pay. 

Personnel  change  sheets  are  prepared  to  accompany  payrolls 
to  the  fiscal  offices. 

Individual  personnel  cards,  which  become  permanent  records, 
are  made  up  and  filed  alphabetically  by  institutions;  institutional 
employment  notices  are  filed  by  position  number,  attached  to  a 
job  analysis  sheet  which  records  the  duties  of  each  position. 
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Registrations  of  physicians,  dentists  and  nurses  are  checked  with 
respective  State  Boards  before  appointments  are  approved. 


19371939  APPROPRIATIONS 

*39,338702 


WHERE  THE  WELFARE  DOLLARS  GO 


* FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JUNE.  1337  ONLY 
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Departmental  Accounting 

Covers  all  routine  and  any  special  reports  that  may  be  required 
from  the  Department  proper.  Matters  involving  Departmental 
personnel  are  also  handled  by  this  section. 


1937-39  APPROPRIATION  TO  DEPARTMENT  OF  WELFARE 


Salary  of  Secretary  $ 20,000 

Salaries  and  General  Expenses 388,500 

State  Council  for  the  Blind 51,000 

Grants  and  Pensions  Administration — State  28,000* 

Mothers’  Assistance 211,850* 

Old  Age  Assistance 1,018,350* 

Pensions  for  the  Blind 345,700* 

State-owned  Medical  and  Surgical  Hospitals  2,700,000 
State-owned  Penal  and  Correctional  Institu- 
tions   6,400,000 

State-owned  Mental  Hospitals 9,550,000 

State-owned  Feeble  Minded  and  Epileptic 

Institutions  3,200,000 

State-owned  Institutions  (Special  Expendi- 
tures)   1,000,000 

State-aided  Hospitals 8,374,200 

State-aided  Homes 508,000 

County  and  Poor  District  Hospitals 3,231,000 

Glen  Mills  School  285,000 

Sleighton  Farms  School 270,000 

Dixmont  Hospital  325,000 

Elwyn  Training  School 420,000 

State-owned  Institutions  (WPA  Sewing 

Project)  75,000 

Muncy  (Construction)  1 4,002 


TOTAL 


$38,415,602 


Through  conformity  with  the  Child-Welfare  Services  section  of 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  Federal  Funds  will  be  received 
during  the  biennium  in  total  amount  of  $150,000  for  carrying 
on  the  program  of  the  Federal  Rural  Extension  Unit. 

♦For  month  of  June,  1937.  Newly  created  Department  of  Public  Assistance  took  over 
these  functions  as  of  July  1,  1937. 
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COMPARATIVE  COST  OF  OPERATING 
STATE-  INSTITUTIONS 
ON  - A ■ PER  • CAPITA  • PER  - DEM  - BASIS 
YEAR  ENDED  MAY  31 
1929  - 1936 


RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 


ALTHOUGH  the  collection  of  statistics  was  a definite  function 
of  the  old  Board  of  Charities,  the  Division  of  Research  and 
Statistics  was  not  created  until  1927  as  a unit  of  the  De- 
partment of  Welfare.  Its  duties  and  scope  of  activities  during  the 
last  eleven  years  have  been  materially  enlarged. 

Now  the  Division  secures  from  the  State-owned,  State-aided,  and 
State-supervised  institutions,  individual  records  of  admissions,  re- 
admissions, transfers,  discharges,  deaths,  as  well  as  tables  on  move- 
ment of  population,  monthly. 

Statistical  tables  on  types  of  offenses,  lengths  of  sentences,  na- 
tionalities, ages,  occupations  and  previous  offenses  are  tabulated 
annually  on  the  total  admissions  for  the  year,  as  well  as  the  first 
admissions  during  that  period,  received  from  the  four  penitentiaries 
and  two  correctional  schools  which,  together  with  the  State  Indus- 
trial Home  for  Women,  constitute  the  State  penal  institutions. 

From  the  county  prisons,  the  Division  received  individual  rec- 
ords of  admissions  as  well  as  discharges  on  all  court  committed 
cases.  This  material  is  summarized  and  the  data  made  available 
for  general  information. 

In  addition  to  the  individual  records,  a monthly  movement  of 
population  report  from  each  of  the  sixty-seven  county  prisons  is 
also  summarized  and  combined. 

Each  of  the  State  mental  hospitals  with  their  aggregate  popula- 
tion of  approximately  22,000  persons,  submits  to  the  Department 
of  Welfare  individual  records  on  each  admission,  readmission,  trans- 
fer, discharge  and  death.  From  this  material  tables  on  psychoses, 
age  groups,  nationalities,  citizenship,  religious  affiliations,  occupa- 
tions, hereditary  causes,  and  the  residences  of  the  individuals,  by 
county,  are  compiled,  and  the  summaries  carefully  studied  and 
analyzed  by  the  institutions,  as  well  as  by  the  Department. 

Similarly,  the  county  mental  hospitals,  with  an  additional  popula- 
tion of  approximately  16,700  patients,  submit  individual  records 
and  statistical  data  comparable  to  the  State  institution  from  which 
summary  statistics  are  compiled. 

From  the  counties,  criminal  court  reports,  varying  in  length  from 
four  to  twelve  sessions  for  each  county,  are  received  and  tabulated 
for  the  Commonwealth  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Individual  admissions,  deaths,  and  discharges  are  submitted  for 
each  of  the  guests  in  all  of  the  county  homes  in  the  Commonwealth, 
and  on  these  approximately  1 3,000  guests  the  Division  keeps  an 
active  file. 

From  the  1 65  State-aided  hospitals,  quarterly  reports  are  sub- 
mitted, and  this  material  is  summarized  and  printed  in  an  annual 
report. 

The  Division  also  assists  various  Bureaus  of  this  Department 
in  making  statistical  analyses  of  many  of  the  reports  submitted  to 
those  Bureaus  by  the  institutions. 

It  assists  the  Council  for  the  Blind  in  tabulating  the  visual  acuity 
of  approximately  26,000  eyes  examined  by  the  Council,  and  tables 
are  prepared  by  diagnoses. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Institutional  Management  the  Division  compiles 
summary  reports  of  all  the  laundry  and  engineering  data  sub- 
mitted by  the  various  State-owned  institutions,  and  this  information 
is  then  used  for  comparative  purposes  as  well  as  for  improving 
these  respective  operations  at  the  institution. 

New  Activities 

The  Division  has  started  compiling  periodical  tables  on 
personnel  turn-over  of  the  State  institutions. 

Tables  showing  the  per  capita  costs  by  object  and  func- 
tion of  all  the  State  institutions  are  prepared  quarterly. 
These  tables  are  serving  a most  valuable  purpose  both 
to  the  Secretary  of  Welfare  and  the  Comptroller,  as  well 
as  to  the  institutions  themselves  in  making  comparative 
analyses,  and,  in  many  instances  have  stimulated  com- 
petitive interest. 

This  Division  assists  the  Division  of  Accounting  in 
estimating  budget  requirements,  both  for  the  biennium,  as 
well  as  for  semi-annual  periods.  To  facilitate  the  com- 
pilation of  these  estimates,  charts  showing  average 
monthly  populations  for  the  past  six  years,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  patient  or  inmate  days  for  the  same  period, 
with  a twelve-month  moving  average  superimposed, 
are  constantly  maintained. 

All  of  the  statistical  work  formerly  performed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Institutional  Management,  which  includes  the 
analysis  of  hospital  service,  dietary  service,  poultry,  dairy 
and  farm  reports,  has  been  assumed  by  the  Division. 
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Tables  are  annually  prepared  on  each  of  the  State 
mental  hospitals,  and  mailed  to  the  institutions  to  assist 
them  in  preparing  their  annual  reports  to  their  respective 
Boards  of  Trustees,  the  Department  of  Welfare,  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Plans  and  forms  for  contemplated  record  systems  of 
venereal  diseases  to  be  used  at  the  various  penal  institu- 
tions were  studied  and  revised,  and  a six-month  trial  sys- 
tem started  at  Eastern  State  Penitentiary. 

The  Division  has  started  making  juvenile  delinquency 
studies  based  on  individuals  under  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  incarcerated  in  penal  and  correctional  institutions  in 
the  State,  or  on  parole,  and  have  submitted  these  reports, 
by  crimes  as  well  as  by  residences  (street  addresses)  to 
civic  organizations  in  the  State  for  further  study.  In  all 
of  these  studies,  the  majority  of  the  delinquency  has  been 
traceable  to  definite  areas,  and  the  need  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  studies,  for  all  the  cities  of  this  State,  is 
obvious. 

The  Division  has  started  issuing  annual  statistical  re- 
ports, rather  than  biennial  supplements,  and  the  response 
to  this  procedure  has  been  most  encouraging.  The  scope 
of  statistical  interpretation  has  been  increased  with  each 
issue  of  the  report,  resulting  in  larger  and  more  compre- 
hensive, as  well  as  more  detailed,  reports. 

A census  on  parolees  from  State  penal  institutions  was 
secured  during  the  last  year  of  the  biennium,  and  an 
active  file  is  being  maintained  on  these  individuals.  Sta- 
tistical tables  on  the  parolees  will  be  compiled  as  of  the 
end  of  the  biennium,  and  will  be  included  in  the  Fourth 
Annual  Statistical  Report  of  this  Department. 

As  the  Division  continues  to  collect,  assemble,  tabulate, 
and  disseminate  statistical  data  procured  from  the  vari- 
ous institutions,  it  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that 
the  material  prepared  by  this  Division  not  only  assists  in 
the  administration  of  the  various  institutions  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Welfare,  but  the  com- 
pilations are  also  of  inestimable  value  to  the  private 
individuals,  the  numerous  State  departments,  and  the 
various  individual  agencies  who  from  time  to  time  re- 
quest this  information. 


LEGISLATION,  1937 


Act  305  transferred  parts  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  to,  and 
created,  Department  of  Public  Assistance,  to  unify  public  assistance 
affairs. 

Act  396  abolished  poor  boards  and  Directors  of  the  Poor  and 
consolidated  their  functions  and  responsibilities.  Duties  assumed 
by  County  Commissioners.  Department  of  Welfare  granted  super- 
visory powers  over  administration  of  districts  and  their  institutions. 

Act  224  authorized  the  use  of  the  present  Pennsylvania  Industrial 
School  exclusively  for  the  care,  treatment  and  training  of  defective 
delinquents.  Also  authorized  name  of  new  institution  to  be  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  Defective  Delinquents,  to  be  become 
effective  upon  the  completion  of  the  new  industrial  school  for  boys. 

Act  377  authorized  Commonwealth  to  accept  land  from  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  as  a site  for  the  new  Western  State 
Psychiatric  Hospital. 

Act  376  authorized  the  construction  of  a new  Pennsylvania  In- 
dustrial School  in  Cumberland  County. 

Act  375  authorized  the  construction  of  the  Maximum  Security 
Penitentiary,  for  the  detention  of  hardened  and  dangerous  criminals. 

Act  373  (Sec.  2304)  requires  State  and  supervised  institutions 
to  comply  with  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare; upon  failure  to  comply,  Department  may  withhold  appropria- 
tions until  compliance. 

Act  373  (Sec.  2307)  requires  State  and  supervised  institutions 
to  adopt  and  put  into  practice  standards  and  methods  recommended 
by  Department  of  Welfare. 

Act  373  (Sec.  231  la)  authorizes  transfer  of  prisoners  from  one 
State  penal  or  correctional  institution  to  any  other  State  penal  or 
correctional  institution. 

Act  373  (Sec.  231  lb)  authorizes  adoption  of  plan  for  the  classi- 
fication of  State  penal  and  correctional  institutions  and  a system 
for  the  classification  of  prisoners  so  that  inmates  may  be  grouped 
in  institutions  having  the  proper  facilities  for  their  detention. 

Act  378  authorized  hospitals  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Welfare  to  enter  into  arrangements  to  provide  hospitalization  for 
subscribers. 
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Act  2 1 authorizes  Department  of  Welfare  to  include  in  the  State 
system  of  mental  hospitals  certain  county  mental  institutions  and 
to  accept  the  responsibility  for  the  complete  care  and  treatment  of 
the  mentally  ill.  Counties  relieved  of  financial  responsibility  for 
support  of  patients. 

(Companion  legislation  to  effect  complete  State-care  of  mentally 
ill  in  certain  county  institutions  pending  before  Legislature.) 
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